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FROM SOLDIER TO MILLER 


EW millers in America have a wider 

acquaintance in the trade than Mr. 

Alphonse Mennel, president of The 
Harter Milling Company, of Toledo, 
Ohio. The book says “a man that 
hath friends must show himself friendly,” 
and his genuine good will and friendliness 
toward others has made Mr. Mennel one 
of the best-liked millers in the country, 
welcome wherever he goes, at home or 
abroad. , 

He has always taken a great interest in 
the welfare of the industry of which he 
is a conspicuous representative, and his 
presence at millers’ conventions is count- 
ed upon, not only to add pleasure to such 
occasions but to contribute materially to 
the value of their deliberations, wherein 
his counsel is always valued. E 

While Mr. Mennel still continues his 
active business life, yet he does not give 
such close attention to the details of his 
company as he used to, his two very com- 
petent sons having largely relieved him of 
this responsibility. In consequence, he is 
at liberty to travel whenever he is so 
disposed, and he does this with satisfac- 
tion to himself and the enrichment of a 
mind which has always been alert and 
eager in the pursuit of knowledge, par- 
ticularly that which pertains to wheat 
and flour. 

Mr. Mennel has an optimistic tempera- 
ment and a cheerful disposition. His 
presence is benign and his conversation 
interesting. Speaking several languages, 
he finds himself quite at home wherever 
he goes, and his philosophy is of such a 
tranquil nature as to be proof against the 
inconveniences and discomforts sometimes 
found in the course of his far extended 
travels. 

The writer recalls a trip to Europe 
made in his company many years ago, it 
being the first time Mr. Mennel had re- 
visited his native land since he left it in 
1871. During the entire journey, what- 
ever occurred to disturb the tranquillity 
of his fellow-travellers, Mr. Mennel re- 
mained unfretted, always preserving his 
genial and pleasant composure under all 
circumstances, — 

Although he has been remarkably suc- 
cessful in the milling business, Mr. Men- 
nel’s early training and experience were 
not such as to fit him for his subsequent 
occupation. He was born in Hellimer, 
France, in 1849, attended the parish 
schools and entered the preparatory 
school at Vic, near Nancy. Subsequently 
he passed four years at the college of 
Beauregard. 

At the age of eighteen he entered the 
French army as a private in the second 
regiment of Sappers and Miners, then 
stationed at Metz, in the Department of 
Moselle. In 1869, the regiment changed 
its headquarters to Montpelier, on the 
southern border of France, and here he 
remained until the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian war in July, 1870. 

The young soldier participated in the 
battles of Forbach and Beaumont, but 
his military career came to an end at 
Sedan, where-Napoleon, having left more 
than forty thousand dead on the battle- 
field, surrendered the remainder of his 
army, consisting of more than eighty 
thousand. 

Taken prisoner, young Mennel was 
transported to Magdeburg, Germany, 
where he remained from September, 1870, 
until the following April. On being re- 
leased, he determined to visit the United 
States before deciding upon his future 
career, not desiring to re-enter the French 
army nor to become a citizen of Germany 
through the annexation of his native 
Lorraine. 

He arrived in New York just in time 
to join in the celebration of the Fourth 
of July. After a month in New York he 
went to Saginaw, Michigan, remained a 
short time, spent the autumn and winter 
in Oxford, Ohio, and in the spring found 
a position in a Cincinnati hardware house. 
Thence he removed to South Bend, Indi- 
ana, and, in 1874, he entered the employ 
of the Oliver Chilled Plow Company, as 
bookk r in its branch at Mansfield, 
Ohio. “Three years later he became its 
manager. It was at Mansfield, in 1874, 


that married Isabella, daughter of 

General William McLaughlin, a veteran 

of both the Mexican and Civil wars. 
After nearly ten years’ service with the 
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fac company, he resigned in order to 
uild a transfer warehouse at Columbus, 
Ohio, for the distribution of agricultural 
implements. This venture, entirely new 
in the state, proved a success from the 
beginning. 

Mr. Mennel disposed of it at his own 
price in September, 1886, and remained 
in Columbus during the following winter. 
His connection with the milling business 
dates from April, 1887, when he removed 
to Fostoria, Ohio, to become secretary of 
the Isaac Harter Milling Company, which 
was completing the thousand barrel mill 
which it started in August of that year. 

At that time, the capital of the com- 
pany was one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. In 1889, Mr. Mennel became 
superintendent. The following year the 
capital was increased to two hundred 
and ten thousand dollars. Succeeding to 
the vice-presidency of the company in 
1894, Mr. Mennel saw the increase next 
year of the capital stock to two hundred 
and forty-two thousand five hundred 
dollars. He became president in January, 
1897. In 1904, the company’s capital was 
increased to half a million dollars. 

It is needless to say that Mr. Mennel 
never regretted the decision he made on 
his release as a prisoner of war at Magde- 
burg in April, 1871. In the United States 
he found his opportunity and his life’s 
work, and the result has fully justified 
whatever youthful hopes-and ambitions 
he may have cherished while he wore the 
uniform of a soldier in that gallant but 
unfortunate French army which Napoleon 
surrendered at Sedan. 

He has not only achieved success in the 
establishment of a sound and flourishing 
enterprise, in which his sons participate, 
but he has gained the esteem and friend- 
ship of thousands by his high character 
and his kindly disposition. Moreover, 
and best of all, his success in life has fol- 
lowed a course marked by a high sense of 
honor, and consistent uprightness and in- 
tegrity of conduct. 

It has been said that, in recent years, 
Mr. Mennel has become a great traveller. 
None of his journeys have Seen more un- 
usual than the one he took in 1914 to the 
Samoan Islands, to visit his brother, a 
priest whom he had not seen for forty- 
six years. 

The Northwestern Miller is privileged 
herewith to publish a few fragmentary 
notes of this journey, written by Mr. 
Mennel himself. That which follows is 
in his own language. 

* #*# 


Left San Francisco on March 10, 1914, 
for Honolulu on steamer Sonoma, of the 
Oceanic Steamship Co., known also as the 
Spreckels Line. The Sonoma uses crude 
oil as fuel, thus being able to run econom- 
ically and make money, while running at 
a loss when using such expensive fuel as 
coal. The Sonoma and Ventura were 
laid up for several years on account of 
the high cost of coal, and before crude oil 
was available. 

Arrived at Honolulu on March 16 at 
6:30 a.m. Many people were at the docks 
to receive Harry Lauder, one of the 
Sonoma passengers, on his way to Sydney, 
Australia, where he received a rousing 
reception by a crowd estimated at 
thirty thousand. On leaving Honolulu 
a brass band ap oy many popular and 
national airs, to the merriment of several 
thousand natives and the Sonoma pas- 
sengers, all a blowing 
horns and making all kinds of such noises 
as were most available and to the taste of 
each individual. 

Sailed from Honolulu on the evening 
of March 16; saw North Star and the 
Dipper for the last time on the 18th, the 
Southern Cross being then visible and 
plainly to be seen. 

At 4 a.m., March 20, we crossed the 
Equator, nothing taking place on board 
to celebrate this event. Neptune was 
evidently asleep, and did not care to be 
disturbed. On the 2ist I had a very in- 
teresting chat with Mrs. Lauder; she is 
the youngest of seventeen children, of 
whom fourteen were living at that time. 
She appeared to me a devoted wife and 
mother, proud of her only son, a student 
at Harvard, with whom she expected to 
spend the Christmas season of 1914, after 
touring Australia with her husband dur- 


ing the winter months of May, June, July 
and August. Weather was fine and the 
Pacific dl on its best behavior, being 
in reality what its name implies. 

Sunday, March 22, about noon we ap- 
proac! the harbor of Pago-Pago, pro- 
nounced Pango-Pango, a United States 
coaling station, on the island of Tutuila, 
which, with the island of Manua, are 
American possessions. The other two 
islands forming the Samoan group, or 
Navigators Islands, belong to Germany, 
consisting of Upolu, of which Apia is the 
capital, and Savaii, the largest and most 
westward of the four Samoan Islands. 
Savaii has no town of importance, but 
many small villages occupied by natives, 
living in huts, covered by good thatched 
roofs, without outside walls. 

Landing at Pago-Pago, I at once made 
inquiry for a place to stay, and was told 
that there was no hotel nor boarding- 
house, but that the steamship agent had 
a large warehouse with sleeping quarters 
at three dollars per day, including such 
meals as the manager and cook, a China- 
man, furnished as a special favor to 
strangers. ‘ 

My trunk and suitcase were taken ‘to a 
room with a single bed and mosquito net 
hanging over it. About six o’clock I ex- 
pected something to eat, but was told by 
the Chinaman manager and cook that he 
did not work on Sunday afternoon and 
evening, but would prepare breakfast 
next morning and serve it at eight o’clock. 
Resigned to go hungry, I took a walk 
along the beach to while away as much 
time as possible. By seven it was quite 
dark, pay behind me were two Chinamen, 
who had also landed from the Sonoma. 
One of them had a very intelligent and 
rather refined appearance, the other was 
a very ordinary looking individual. 

In darkness I concluded to slow up and 
join the Chinamen; after. bowing and 
exchanging sign greetings I tried to con- 
verse in English, but made no progress. 
“Sprechen sie deutsch?” brought no 
answer, but “Parlez-vous francais?” drew 
out: several “Oui” “Oui” from the more 
intelligent of the two, who had resided 
in Brussels for three years as attaché to 
the Chinese consul; he came to Samoa 
on a similar mission. 

Being friends now, about the first thing 
he asked me in French was “Did you have 
anything to eat?” I answered “No, but 
you two no doubt had dinner, the cook 
being a countryman of yours.” He quickly 
replied that the cook was too drunk to 
cook anything, and they, too, were put 
off with a promise of breakfast next 
morning. 

Our walk extended till about eight 
o’clock, when I retired to my room, but 
before doing so I met a newly married 
Irishman and his wife, a rather nice- 
looking woman of about thirty. Her 
husband had been on a jamboree for sev- 
eral weeks and she took excellent care of 
him, drinking only as she felt like it. The 
whisky bottle was in sight and available 
day and night, and here is where the 
Chinaman cook made a record and a fool 
of himself. I was in bed about two 
hours when the Irishman’s wife came in 
my room and lowered the mosquito net 
so as to fit all around the ; I was 
awake, but payee possum. 

On the forenoon of Monday, March 
28, two French Catholic missionaries 
called on me, having heard at the Pago- 
Pago docks that a brother of Pere Men- 
nel had landed the day before on his way 
to Savaii, where Pere Mennel has been 
located for thirty-three years. 

Left Pago-Pago about six o’clock Mon- 
day evening for Apia on a small boat, 
with a one hundred and twenty horse- 
power motor, loaded down with gasoline 
and kerosene in tin cans, boxed. The 
cargo took up all the deck space of the 
Manua, and there was not a seat or rest- 
ing-place for a single passenger. I 
stretched out on some of these boxes, and 
the exhaust from the motor discharged in 
my face during the entire night. It was 
the best place, at that, as other passengers 
had a hard time to keep dry. There were 
about forty of us, most of them natives. 

Arriving at Apia the next morning 
about six o’clock, I made for the Tivoli, 
a hotel near the landing. Owing to the 
coral reefs, the white passengers landed 
in rowboats, and the natives swam to 
shore. Took a room at the Tivoli, and 
proceeded at once to wash off the oily 
vapors that had accumulated on my face 
during the night. 
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Went to the dining-room at seven 
o’clock for breakfast. With ham and eggs 
on the bill of fare I knew just what to 
order, but unfortunately they were on 
the menu only and not in the kitchen, 
and my next choice was cold tongue. I 
took a bite of this, and found it so bad 
that it had to go out of a near-by window. 
This ended my first meal of the day, but 
better things were in store. ° 

About nine I delivered a letter to the 
manager of the Catholic mission at Apia, 
doing this for one of the priests who had 
called on me at Pago-Pago. . On telling 
Father Belwald that I was a brother of 
Pere Mennel, he at once sent to the Tivoli 
for my luggage, and gave me a large, 
airy room in the mission building, ad- 
joining the only cathedral on the four 
Samoan Islands. 

Before dinner, which was served at 
twelve, I had a refreshing shower bath, 
and felt quite comfortable. The meal 
was excellent and quite to my taste, start- 
ing out with a good soup, followed by 
meat and vegetables, which were sprin- 
kled with a white wine of excellent qual- 
ity, furnished by the German & Swiss 
Colony, of San Francisco. 

In the afternoon a photograph of twelve 
French missionaries was placed before 
me by Pere Belwald, saying my brother 
was one of them. After much hesitation 
I pointed him out, although we had 
separated forty-six years before. I would 
not have known him on the street, owing 
to his white hair and full white beard. 

1 was fortunate in getting on a small 
boat the same evening I landed at Apia, 
headed for Safotu, Savaii, where my 
brother is located. The Elfriede had a 
twenty horse-power motor that could only 
be used in good weather; when rough, 
sails furnished the necessary power. No 
accommodations of any kind on this boat. 
I was stretched out on the floor all night, 
and about midnight it rained. The cap- 
tain, a one-eyed youth of about twenty- 
one, stretched a piece of canvas over me, 
which I removed in a short time to keep 
from smothering. 

The reason I travelled at night only 
from island to island is because of the 
high temperature in daytime and no way 
of escaping the scorching rays of the 
sun. This required no wisdom on my 
part, for I learned that these’ runs 
were made at night only. There was a 
cabin on this boat, and its occupants ran 
into many hundreds, in the shape of 
slow- and fast-moving bugs, some of 
which moved like racers. 

Our first landing was at Matautu, 
where I left the Elfriede with trunk and 
suit case, leaving both on a high bluff, 
not knowing what to do with them, as | 
had to walk to Safotu, a distance of 
about six miles. A Samoan, who spoke 
a little English, was told who I was, and 
said he was also going to Safotu, and 
would show me my brother’s house. After 
walking about fifteen minutes we came to 
a stream about twenty feet wide and two 
to three feet deep. This was a puzzle 
to me; the guide had in mind to get a 
native to carry me across on his back, 
but just at this time a one-horse, two- 
wheeled cart came around and took us 
both to the other side. 

Walking about twenty minutes more 
we came to another stream, narrower and 
not as deep as the first, but enough water 
to keep me from wading it. The guide 
motioned to follow him to the ocean 
beach, where from a slight. elevation we 
jumped over the creek, and continued 
our tramp in the hot sun, and I on an 
empty stomach, as the Elfriede did not 
give meals. 

We had gone about three miles when 
another waterway presented itself that I 
could not possibly cross. My Samoan 
friend had weak lungs and did. not care 
to get wet, so he called on a native to 
carry us both across the stream. He 
gave me to understand that there was 
one more watercourse at the edge of 
Safotu, and a good wooden bridge to 
get over it. 

By this time I was overcome by heat, 
and tumbled into the first hut on entering 
Safotu. Rested there for nearly fifteen 
minutes, and in the meantime a Samoan 
had gone to Pere Mennel’s house, telling 
him that his brother was in the village. 
This he did not believe, and said his only 
living brother was in America and would 
not think of coming to Samoa. Never- 
theless I entered his house about nine 


(Continued on page 185.) 
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every six bits he’d earned at moonshinin’.” 


“Bein’ a miller has its advantages,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of 
the Fish River Roller Mills. “The other day Simp. Wilkins, who 
runs a little still up in the hills, was in here when I got a notice 
from the guY’ment saying I had to pay a fine ef I made more than 
four thousand dollars, countin’ Mis’ Fetchit, or three thousand, not 
countin’ her. Simp. said it looked considerable like favoritism to 
him, seein’ for twenty) years he’d averaged about a month in jail for 








SOMEWHAT PERSONAL 


Last week was a very happy one for 
The Northwestern Miller. It was the 
annual reunion of its editorial and busi- 


, ness staff, when its branch managers 


journey to the home office, and for the 
better part of a week a programme of 
business and pleasure is substituted for 
the ordinary routine of daily life. 

It is not customary to mention this 
event in these columns, but since the 
trade itself shows such a kindly and 
sympathetic interest in it, perhaps this 
reference to it is excusable. We are all 
very human, and the fellowship side of 
The Northwestern Miller commends itself 
to many who are not members of its 
organization. 

In this “Round-Up” of the staff, there 
are daily business sessions, during which 
the affairs of the publication are thor- 
oughly and frankly discussed. Nearly all 
of those in attendance are now stock- 
holders of the company and directly in- 
terested in its financial success; hence 
the reunion always occurs at the specified 
time for the stockholders’ annual meet- 
ing. ’ 

The evenings are devoted to certain 
long-established features, culminating in 
the annual dinner. The first staff dinner 
was held in 1887. Thereafter, for ten 
years, they were intermittent, but for 
twenty years they have been held regu- 
larly every year, with growing satisfac- 
tion to the participants. On the last 
day of the “Round-Up,” a luncheon is 
given, attended by the entire mechanical 
force as well as the business and edi- 
torial staffs. 

The Northwestern Miller values as 
among its best possessions a certain qual- 
ity of mutual good-will and friendliness 
which exists among those in its service; 
this and loyalty to its ideals are respon- 
sible for much of its success. Inter- 
dependence. and thorough co-operation 
toward a common end create « form of 
“team play” that is highly effective, and 
the organization responsible for this 
journal has, in time, come to possess this 
valuable attribute to a notable degree. 

The annual reunion of the staff has 
contributed very greatly to this result. 
Traditions that are worthy and laudable 
can only be created by time; their reas- 
sertion each year serves to strengthen 
their influence for good; thus they be- 
come an integral part of the organiza- 
tion, an implied rule governing all its 
operations, 

or an American trade journal The 
Northwestern Miller has attained a very 
respectable age, some forty-four years. 
A most valuable asset is age, providing 
it is not accompanied by dry-rot, that 
insidious foe of maturity. In this estab- 
lishment, it is not allowed to take root; 
the perfunctory and devitalizing form of 
service is eliminated promptly before it 
has had time to spread. Each man in 
the employ of The Northwestern Miller 
1s required to do his work efficiently. and 
with vigor. There are no superannuated 
or supernumerary members on its staff. 
Nor is it content with mere well-doing— 





it strives to do better, with larger oppor- 
tunity and greater advantages, further 
to extend its sphere of usefulness. 

This year’s “Round-Up” was signalized 
by the installation of another press to 
supplement the present plant and enable 
The Northwestern Miller to meet the 
increasing demands of its circulation. 
The figures which show the development 
of the publication and the steady, unin- 
terrupted growth of its trade influence 
would, no doubt, be interesting to the 
reader, but here the line between a mod- 
est reference to an important incident 
in the yearly life of this journal and 
self-exploitation might be crossed. 

It will only add that it finds increasing 
satisfaction, as the years glide rapidly 
and happily by, in the reflection that 
those who have helped to make it what 
it has become have shared in its good 
fortune, and that the time when they all 
come together to celebrate another year 
in its life is the happiest week of the 
whole year. 


MR. HURLEY’S RESIGNATION 


In losing Edward N. Hurley, not only 
has the Federal Trade Commission lost 
an exceptionally able and broad-minded 
chairman, but every American industry 
interested in foreign trade has been de- 
prived of the services of a most efficient 
advocate in the national government. The 
relation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to the country’s business is as yet a 
matter of considerable uncertainty; the 
organization is so new as to have few 
traditions, and the man at its head is, 
consequently, able to exercise unusual 
power in directing its activities. During 
the six months of Mr. Hurley’s chair- 
manship, it appeared that the commis- 
sion would devote its chief efforts to the 
promotion of foreign trade, a service for 
which all American exporters would have 
good reason to be grateful. 

It is useless even to attempt a guess at 
the conditions which will govern America’s 
export flour business after the European 
war. Competition from abroad will, pre- 
sumably, be keener than ever before, and 
millers will need every facility that the 
government can justly afford them in 
order to carry on their foreign business. 
Mr. Hurley, to all appearances, was ex- 
actly the man for such a task. Both in 
his refusal to let his organization be made 
the tool of clamorous “investigators,” and 
in his constant emphasis on the impor- 
tance of framing laws to assist exporters 
in the legitimate expansion of their busi- 
ness, he proved himself a government 
official in whom the millers could place 
confidence, 

President Wilson’s views with regard to 
export trade are so definite and so well 
known that the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is likely to stand in the future, as it 
has under Mr. Hurley’s leadership, for 
progress and sound judgment in dealing 
with the development of foreign markets. 
None the less, the milling industry may 
well regret that it will no longer have 
Mr. Hurley’s counsel and assistance in a 
task which presents so many uncertainties. 





THE SMART ALECK 

The world, as every miller knows, is 
full of clever flour buyers. Some of them 
are really clever, and play the miller at 
his own game and win. Others merely 
esteem themselves to be clever, and, 
although they do not always know it, pay 
the full price and often something be- 
sides. These smart buyers are in a class 
by themselves. 

For chief of the tribe, the original prize 
Smart Aleck, The Northwestern Miller 
respectfully noniinates the author of the 
two documents which follow. The first 
is a transcript of a letter written to a 
miller; the second is a true copy of an 
accompanying document which the miller 
was commanded to fill out and return as 
a preliminary to the transaction of any 
business. 

No. 1 


“We have had considerable correspond- 
ence with your mills regarding flour, and 
while we do not think this is the time to 
buy flour in any quantities whatever, we 
are willing to figure with you people upon 
our way of figuring, and therefore inclose 
you blanks for you to give us such in- 
formation as you would wish to contract 
with us on delivery of flour. 

“You understand that we are buying 
flour upon this basis, and in order to give 
us the correct information without end- 
less amount of correspondence, when we 
decide to buy flour from you, all that we 
will want is to know by wire the price of 
wheat and the price per bushel that you 
would allow us for the offal at the mill. 

“In our telegraphing you orders to ship 
after receiving your wire upon the price 
of wheat and offal, we would expect you 
to ship the flour such as we require which 
is a 95 per cent patent, draw on us for 
the bill of lading, and therefore not be 
out the use of your money any at all, but 
we do want rock bottom on the price of 
flour, and a fair understanding of what 
profit we are paying you.” 


No. 2 
UES bh and0 bes G05 WO. «cee ss po: een 
Absorption per cent...... Water per bbl.... 
Weight of dough, trial loaf........... grams 
POM 00 BPE. v2 cc cwceses lbs, 
Welsht DROG, trial leAf....ccceccccce grams 
po! ere lbs. 
Loss in baking, per cent...... Remarks: 


Time to raise, per cent....... 
Volume of loaf, per cent...... 
Wet gluten, per cent......... 
Moisture in flour, per cent.... 
Note: By absorption is meant the amount 
of water that a barrel of flour will absorb. 
Flour yield figured...... bu cleaned No. 2 
wheat used per bbl flour. Cost computed for 
convenience on 100 bbls flour made from 


cceess bus wheat. 

Cost of cleaned No. 2 wheat at 
SEED nc cs FD De cc ccceseesccsse secs 

Cost of .. bu wheat for 100 bbis 


GRE Ge i psc es verrstacupececdece sree 


Tot 
Millfeed basis yield of .. bu wheat to bbl. 
74 lbs to bbl, or 7,400 lbs to 100 bbis. Pro- 
portion, one-third shorts, two-thirds bran. 


2,400 lbs shorts at .... per 100, . 
Se SAA CTS TET rete eee 
5,000 lbs bran at per 100, 
WORE, TOUTE 6% 0s vehi erccveccevses sees 
5 bbls low-grade flour at .. per bbl .... 
WOME. sccos sees cece 


Cost of 95 bbis flour (offals and 
5 bbis lg. deducted)........... 
Cost of one bbl (or 95 per cent 


WAGE) ci ds dcccsccdsecdencesere cece 
AGS GAR BE occ POP WBhiccccccccee cece 
Add freight to Los Angeles, .... 

POP Te cca repccescreccsticcesese esos 


Cost of 96 per cont. ....2.00 cose seen 
Cost of 95 per cent patent... .... .... 

It is not clear why the question sheet 
stops here. Nothing whatever is asked 
about the miller’s age, place of nativity, 
family, political preferences, religion, if 
any, estate, if any, or self-respect, if any. 
Perhaps the inquirer takes it for granted 
that he has all of these save religion, 
fortune and self-respect. - 

Even if he possessed them. to begin 
with, either the buyer or the powers of 
darkness would quickly take them away. 
Self-respect would be lost through the 
very act of yielding to the buyer’s imper- 
tinent demands, fortune would go glim- 
mering soon afterwards, and in the final 
awakening the foolish miller could hardly 
keep whatever faith there may once have 
been in him. 

The Northwestern Miller may be mis- 
taken, but from a a comprehensive 
knowledge of millers and milling, it does 
not believe there is a reputable member 
of the industry in the length and breadth 
of the land so anxious for business, so 
sunk in despair or so lacking in pride, 
that he would deal with a buyer on the 
basis here demanded. 
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A “RESPONSE” “DRAWN UP” 

The Northwestern Miller is informed 
by the secretary of the Bakers’ and Mill- 
ers’ Technical Club of Chicago that the 
communication herewith printed was 
“drawn up” at a recent regular meeting 
of this club, and represents the views of 
its members, wherefore he is confident 
space in these columns will be given to it. 

Since this response was duly “drawn 
up” by somebody, and presumably does 
represent the views of the embargo- 
seeking club, The Northwestern Miller 
has no objection to letting it be drawn 
down again by putting it in print, re- 
serving its few comments for the close of 
this article. 

The title of the response is somewhat 
lengthy, but no doubt it would be still 
longer if expressed in the German lan- 
guage. It runs to this effect, and the text 
of the “drawn up” document follows it: 

“Response to Editorial Critic on an 
Embargo Resolution Drawn Up by the 
Members of the Bakers’ and Millers’ 
Technical Club of Chicago, and Presented 
Before a Recent Session of Congress.” 


“It was with astonishment that we read 
the editorial attack as contained in the 
December 27 issue of The Northwestern 
Miller, on the newspaper reports relative 
to the flour embargo resolution adopted 
by this club at one of its recent meetings. 

“If the writer of the editorial in ques- 
tion would first cast out the mote that is 
in his own eye, he would not see in the 
efforts of a body of representative Ameri- 
can citizens to reduce the price of flour to 
our people here at home, an attempt to 
injure the cause of that nation from 
whence evidently his ancestors come, and 
for whose glory he is apparently so will- 
ing that the people of this country should 
be oppressed. 

“For the information of The North- 
western Miller, be it known that the reso- 
lution in question was the result of an 
action brought out by a member of this 
club who also participated in the drafting 
of the same, and who is distinctly pro- 
ally in his sympathies, but primarily 
staunchly American. | 

“American citizens who seek to exer- 
cise the duties of citizenship for their 
country cannot serve two masters. They 
should and must serve their country first 
and that is what we had decided to do 
when adopting the resolution in question 
and which this club caused to be present- 
ed at the recent session of Congress. 

“It is manifestly unfair and tactless to 
speak of an organization like the Bakers’ 
and Millers’ Technical Club in the manner 
as did our critic without having made the 
least possible effort of informing himself 
as to the individual standing of the mem- 
bers, as we are satisfied he has failed to 
do, and, in view of this, we do not believe 
that he is really deserving of sufficient 
consideration to warrant any response on 
this point. 

“There may however be a time, and 
probably not so far distant, when the in- 
dividuality and prominence of the mem- 
bers of this club may be brought to the 
attention of our critic in a more effective 
manner than may be possible at this time 
by anything we may say. However as a 
body of baking technologists we wish 
merely to add that we not only approve, 
but in fact solicit honest and just criti- 
cism, because we know that it is only in 
this way that real progress has ever been 
made, and while as stated, ordinarily a 
criticism confined to personalities does 
not deserve consideration, still our cog- 
nizance of the editorial in question was 
actuated by the feeling that a response 
might effect a much needed awakening on 
the part of the editor of the journal in 
question. 

“If we are correct in this, we feel that 
our efforts had been well awarded not 
alone for the welfare of the industry but 
for the journal in question as well. 

“In conclusion we can only express our 
regrets that the critic did not confine his 
remarks to the terms of the resolution 
itself rather than to newspaper reports, 
which latter of course he should know, is 
beyond the responsibilities of this club.” 


Commenting on the foregoing, The 
Northwestern Miller reiterates what it 
said in the article referred to: that how- 
ever sincere the writer of the petition to 
Congress may be in his expressed belief 
that an embargo is highly desirable, the 
fact remains that the real driving power 
back of this foolish agitation is the in- 
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sidious and persistent German propa- 
anda. 

As to the ancestry of the writer of the 
editorial in The Northwestern Miller, since 
the question is raised, it may interest the 
author of the “response” to know that it 
is purely American. The editor was 
born in America, of American parents, 
whose parents were American born, and 
their ancestors came to this country in 
Colonial days and did their part in mak- 
ing it independent of England, as the 
records show. Perhaps this is one reason 
why he is so impatient of alien inter- 
ference with the affairs of the United 
States. 

The president of the Bakers’ and Mill- 
ers’ Technical Club is Mr. Eugene Bren- 
gle, its vice-president is Mr. B. H. 
Dahlheimer and its secretary Mr. Charles 
A. Paesch. Perhaps these gentlemen are 
American citizens of American ancestry. 
The Northwestern Miller does not know 
and does not care, but their names have 
a strongly Teutonic flavor, and under 
these circumstances, the genealogical ref- 
erence in the “response” is somewhat un- 
fortunate, if the matter of ancestry is to 
have a bearing on the case. 








Montreal’s Export Flour Trade 

Shipments of flour from the port of 
Montreal during 1916 were the largest in 
the history of the trade. This was due 
to some extent to the large orders re- 
ceived from the British government for 
army supplies; but apart from this, mill- 
ers generally did a larger business with 
the regular English importers than in 
1915. 

An unusually large proportion of the 
Canadian wheat crop was ground into 
flour at home, with resulting benefits to 
home industries, and the additional 
quantity of subsidiary products was 
readily absorbed by the home market. 

The falling off in the export business 
in rolled oats was attributed to the fact 
that prices for Canadian oats ruled much 
higher than for United States grades 
throughout the entire season, owing to the 
abnormal demand for army supplies. In 
consequence, it was difficult for Canadian 
millers to compete with the latter, as was 
the case also in 1915. 

Principal shippers of flour, oatmeal 
and rolled oats from the port of Mont- 
real for the. season of 191@ (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Flour Meal Rid oats 
scks scks cases sks 


Dominion government.. 2,909 ° 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 

ERG, ccccessccvccsses 266 
Lake of the Woods 

Milling Co., Ltd. .... 173 


Western Canada Flour 





Mills Co., Ltd. ...... 178 
St. Lawrence Flour 

Mills Co., Ltd. ...... 220 
Dominion Flour Mills, 

e SPvevrreri etre rt 117 
Maple Leaf Flour Mills 

Co, Lt. 2. ccvcsccvee 110 ee 
Campbell Flour Mills.. 26 oe 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd. 25 eo 
Sundry shippers ....... 8 - oe 
Canadian Pacific R. R.. 278 4 20 10 
Grand Trunk R. R..... 265 3 20 9 
Canadian North. R. R.. 1 ° ee oe 
Through shipments .... o6e ee os 1 

TOtMIG 2c cccccscseses 4,576 7 40 20 


Tetela, B08 .500.0 00008 1,613 4 85 25 
Exports of flour, oatmeal and rolled 
oats from the port of Montreal to the 
different foreign markets for the season 

of 1916 (000’s omitted): 
Flour Meal Rid oats 





To— scks scks cases sks 
BMMGOR, cccccccccsevsves 242 ee oe 8 
GEIS a casrcciccions 436 3 1 2 
South Africa .......... 125 oe 10 oe 
| Pee Peer eae 130 oe 28 6 
ROPUEEOGE cicssowcsoces 46 3 1 1 
WOME ccc sec ccaccesce 72 
BEEN. bde6 cose dcgcsiess 54 os es oe* 
Pe 52 a oe 3 
Newfoundland ........ 163 1 ‘ ee 
Manchester ........... 3 oe 
IUGWOREEND oc cicccccccie 9 os 
Bordeaux .... eee 107 ee 
France ..... oe 195 ee 
Marseilles .. 28 ee 
Falmouth 5 ee 
Various ports ......... 2,909 oe 





4,576 7 40 20 
Prererer es 1,613 4 85 25 


Tuomas S. Barx. 


Totals 
Totals, 1915 





Wisconsin State Millers to Meet 

Cuicaco, It., Jan. 15.—The fifteenth 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Millers’ Association will be held in Mil- 
waukee, at the Hotel Pfister, Friday, Jan. 
26. The meeting will convene at 10:30 
a.m., the first order of business being the 
election of officers. Among the subjects 
for consideration and discussion will be 
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power cost, uniform bills of lading and 
demurrage rules, the federal income and 
corporation tax law, definitions of trade 
acceptance, and pontine amendments to 
the feedingstuffs law. 

C. H. Cuarren. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Mills Hold Flour Prices Firmly, and Trading 
Is Light—Seme Reselling in the 
East—Milifeed Firm 
{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—Flour prices 
generally advanced 10c today, but there 
is no improvement in demand, and an 
extremely dull trade is reported. Minne- 
apolis patents are quoted at $10.20@10.25; 
spring country patents, $9.60@10;.special 
short patents, $10.60@10.75,—all in wood. 
Kansas _ patents, $9.10@9.75, in sacks. 
Soft winter patents, $9.10@9.65, in wood. 
Wheat feeds advanced $1 ton today. 
Spring bran, $34; winter bran, $34.50; 
mixed feed, $37@39.50,—all in 100’s; 
other feeds firmly held. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Cnuicaco, Itx., Jan. 16.—Values of flour 
continue to change with each day’s mar- 
ket. There was an advance today of mill 
brands up to $10 to the retail trade. 
Spring wheat patents are firm at $9.20@ 
9.60, jute. Southwestern 95 per cent 
patents, $8.90@9.10, jute. The buving 
continues narrow. Trading is mainly of 
clears of good strength, and straights 
from both the Northwest and the South- 
west. 

C. H. CHaten. 


* Kawsas Crry, Mo., Jan. 16.—Demand 
for flour is unimproved. The week-end 


buyers showed little interest, this condi-’ 


tion extending even to small retail trade. 
Reports suggest that grocers’ stocks are 
low, but they are determined not to buy 
until absolutely forced to do so. Mill 
prices are generally well maintained. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 16.—Flour trade 
conditions are generally unchanged since 
Saturday. Demand quiet, and mills hold- 
ing prices firmly. Some reselling being 
done, but not to any great extent. Mill- 
feed prices held firm, and offerings con- 
tinue light. Demand for middlings good, 
but bran quiet. Peter Deruien. 


PuitaperpHt1A, Pa., Jan. 16.—Flour 
very dull, with the mills asking more 
money than buyers are willing to pay. 
Transactions mostly in second-hand 
stocks, which are available below manu- 
facturers’ prices. Samvuet S. Daniets. 


Bautimore, Mp., Jan. 16.—Flour is only 
salable in this market below cost of pro- 
duction. A little trading is being dons 
on this basis, in both springs and soft 
winters, most buyers holding off. Mill- 
feed firmer, but inactive. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





Canada’s Wheat Yield 

According to statements issued by the 
provincial governments of Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, the wheat crop of the for- 
mer province in 1916 was 127,000,000 bus, 
and that of the latter 41,500,000. This, it 
is claimed, makes Canada’s total wheat 
crop about 212,000,000 bus. 

The carry-over from the last crop is 
estimated at 20,000,000 bus, giving a total 
of 232,000,000, of which 97,000,000 are 
said to have been exported up to Dec. 31, 
1916. 





Export Demand Boosts Wheat Prices 

Cuicaco, Int., Jan. 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Marked improvement in export 
demand lifted May. to $1.885%, or 3%c 
over yesterday’s close. Seaboard was a 
heavy buyer of cash wheat in the West, 
taking around 1,000,000 bus in Kansas 
City, Omaha and Chicago late yesterday 
and today. Omaha sold hard winter at 
20%,c over Chicago May, track, Balti- 
more. Hard winter, April shipment, sold 
for export at seaboard, basis 26c over 
Chicago May. Sixty-five thousand bus old 
No. 2 hard sold in the East at fancy 
remiums. The Washburn-Crosby Co. is 
oading out old No. 2 hard for Buffalo 


mills. No. 2 red, on track, brought 7c 
over May for poor car. Premiums very 
firm. 


The Illinois Central is reported to have 


‘ placed an embargo on shipments of wheat 


to New Orleans. The Baltimore & Ohio 
has raised the embargo on grain to Balti- 
more originating on its own lines. 

C. H. CHarien. 





OHIO BAKERS AT CLEVELAND 


Lively Interest in Meeting—Harry Meyer for 
President—Bakers’ Views as to Prices 
—Current Flour Quotations 


Cievetann, Onto, Jan. 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Bakers and mill representa- 
tives from all parts of the state are ar- 
riving for the annual midwinter meeting 
tomorrow of Ohio bakers. Harry Meyer, 
Columbus, is mentioned as next president 
of the state association. 

The majority of bakers present are car 
buyers of flour, and have their require- 
ments covered until May. A few are 
booked until June and July. Some bak- 
ers are of the opinion that flour will be 
higher. Others look for it to settle around 
$8.50 bbl in sacks. Considerable amount 
of Kansas flour is being used, some 
bakers using it exelusively. 

Bakers, expressing their views, believe 
if peace is effected, wheat will go to $1.25 
bu, but the almost united opinion is that 
prices will ultimately get stronger, be- 
cause peace would mean freer movement 
of wheat. 

The 10c loaf is being pushed by 90 per 
cent of the bakers in attendance. Where 
the 5c loaf is being baked, it is only in a 
limited quantity. Prices are pretty well 
adjusted to the high cost of materials. 

Kansas flour is quoted at $9.40@9.75 
bbl in jute; spring wheat patent at $9.50 
@9.75, jute. 

It is hoped that the holding of the 
meeting in Cleveland will induce the bak- 
ers of that city to form an organization 
to take the place of the one disbanded 
about two years ago. 

An address will be made by an officer 
of the National association. W. E. Long, 
Chicago, will talk on “Bakers’ Success 
and Failures,” T. T. Frankenberg will 
deal with the “Importance of Publicity to 
Bakers,” and C. E. Wernig, Akron, will 
discuss “Bakers’ Problems.” 

J. H. Woorriwee. 








No Blending or Mixing of Grain 

Canadian elevator interests have re- 
ceived the following letter, over the sig- 
nature of the secretary of the Dominion 
Grain Association: 

“Under directions from the board, I 
am notifying the chief inspector and chief 
weighmaster that on and after Feb. 1, 
1917, all hospital elevator owners and 
operators will be prohibited from mixing 
or blending grades in their elevators. 
Any deviation from or disregard of this 
order will mean immediate suspension of 
license.” 

This is ge to mean that hospital 
elevators will be able to do nothing but 
terminal storage and to fulfill their osten- 
sible function of taking care of damaged 


grain. 


Illinois Mill Destroyed 

Cuicaco, Inu., Jan. 16.—(Special Tele- 
gram )—The Chicago Milling Co.’s mill at 
Riverdale, Ill., burned at 11 o’clock last 
night. The loss is total. The mill had a 
large capacity for the manufacture of 
foundry flour.. As yet the loss cannot be 
accurately estimated. C.H. CHa ren. 


Embargoes Being Modified 

The New York Central Lines, which 
have had an embargo against grain and 
grain products since Nov. 23, last week 
modified it a little. They will now accept 
flour and grain for export. Domestic 
shipments are also being received to 
points on their own system. Special au- 
thority must be obtained in advance, 
however. 

The congestion on the Michigan Cen- 
tral has been partly cleaned up, and that 
road is. again accepting shipments to 
points on its own line. 

The Erie road has notified millers that 
it will accept 500 cars of flour for ~dis- 
tribution along its line, or for export. 
The Baltimore & Ohio and the Pennsyl- 
vania roads are also accepting shipments. 

The congestion at and east of Chicago 
is declared to be as bad as ever, and the 
Milwaukee road has again placed an em- 
bargo against shipments, unless consigned 
to industries on its own tracks. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 


*’ at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbls: Jan. 15 Jan. 16 
Jan. 13 Jan.6 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...296,970 258,755 407,685 363,305 

Duluth-Superior 12,980 10,465 34,035 17,290 








Milwaukee ..... 8,000 11,000 19,000 12,700 

. ree 317,950 280,220 460,720 393,295 
Outside mills*..141,395 ...... 218,675 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.459,345 ...... 674,406 4.5... 
St. Louis ...... 37,600 31,500 29,000 34,700 
St. Louist ..... 52,400 52,400 41,700 42,500 
Buffalo ........ 107,500 96,700 149,550 135,200 
Rochester ..... 11,600 10,600 11,400 13,950 
Chicago ....... 18,250 17,500 21,750 24,000 
Kansas City.... 63,500 63,600 68,700 63,000 


Kansas City}t...213,025 196,215 215,060 228,675 
32 






Toledo ....+... 000 14,400 37,000 37,500 
Toledof ....... 71,665 44,215 84,010 81,960 
Nashville** -. 81,475 76,605 88,135 89,770 
Seattle ... - 24,556 22,455 29,250 20,560 
Tacoma ....... 30,325 31,930 26,425 12,055 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Jan. 15 Jan. 16 





Jan. 13 Jan.6 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...... 57 50 0 82 
Duluth-Superior .. 36 28 90 48 
Outside mills* .... 48 47 73 69 
Average spring.. 53 48 84 76 
Milwaukee ........ 66 93 77 56 
BE. BOM ncn cces'os 75 62 71 85 
ae” 68 68 70 70 
Buffalo ..... 58 90 98 
Rochester .. 52 56 70 
CNOND. ccascn abies 58 80 92 
Kansas City....... 89 89 96 89 
Kansas Cityft...... 73 68 78 89 
y, | were re ery 67 30 77 78 
1... PRE E er 63 42 68 72 
Nashville** ....... 51 47 66 70 
WORTEIS os sec ctvvee 60 55 72 43 
TACOMB 6... 00200. 54 56 46 29 
Average ........ 62 56 79 76 
Minnesota-Dakotas 53 48 84 76 
Other states ...... 65 59 73 77 


Flour output for week ending Jan. 13 at 
all above points shows an increase of 6 per 
cent compared with week ending Jan, 6. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mils, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


out- 





Winnipeg Wheat Movement 
Total wheat inspections and average clos- 
ing cash prices of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 northern 
at Winnipeg by months: 


1916— Cars 1 nor 2 nor 3 nor 
September 12,675 169% 158% 155% 
October... 24,463 174% 171% 166% 
November. 26,717 195% 191% 186% 
December. 20,331 175% 172% 170% 


WINNIPEG DAILY MOVEMENT 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg 
and the closing prices of cash No. 1 northern 
and leading options for the month of De- 
cember, in cents: 














Dec. May 
Dec. 179% 181% 
Dec. 178% 179 
Dec. 176% 178% 
Dec. 179% 181% 
Dec. 183% 185% 
Dec. 185% 186% 
Dec. 182% 184% 
Dec. bene’ Be 184% 186% 
DOG. BE voce oe 911 183 182 185% 
Dee, .28 srccis 711 174 173% 177% 
DOG. 2B. oc cice 642 173% 172% 177% 
Dec, 16 ...-.. 716 173% 172% 177% 
Dec. 158% 157% 163% 
Dec. 168 167 171% 
Dec. 168 168 173% 
Dec. 169% 169% 175% 
Dec. 64 163% 169% 
Dec. 169% 169% 173% 
Dec. 171% 171% 174% 
Dec, Th ere, Mice. 
Dec. 25 +. 1,901 ee Orca ie + « 
Dec. 26 J 174% 174% 176% 
Dee. 87 .ccess 62 176 176 179% 
SO... BO a ccc ve 159 175% 175% 178% 
DSC. BO -5.66 002 400 173% 173% 176% 
Dec. 30-31 889 172% 177 179% 
*Holiday. 
London Exchange at Mi polis 
London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Jan. 10.$4.75% $4.75% @4.75%  $4.71% 
Jan. 11. 4.75% coves e@4. 75% 4.71% 
Jan. 12. 4.75% cones s @4. 75% 4.71% 
Jan. 13. 4.75% «+++ @4.75 7-16 4.71% 
SOR, 35. GBT .  bvecive @4.75 7-16 4.71% 
Jan, 16. 4.7511-16 ......@4.75 7-16 4.7113-1¢ 
Three-day guilders were quoted today 


(Jan. 16) at 40 9-16. 





Baron Devonport, the British food con- 
troller, has fixed the following prices 
which home growers may charge for their 
1917 crops: wheat, 60s per 504 Ibs; oats, 
38s 6d per 336 Ibs. 





put 
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NEW BRITISH REGULATION 


Millers Must Increase Percentage of Extrac- 
tion by a Further Five Per Cent—New 
Standard for Imports Likely 


Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 12.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—New regulations ‘state that, after 
Jan. 29, British millers must add to the 
previous percentages extracted from 
wheat a further percentage, not less than 
five, either by a further milling of the 
wheat or by the addition of flour derived 
from bartéy, corn, rice or oats. This ad- 
dition, at the option of the miller, may 
be raised to 10 per cent. 

A new standard will probably be fixed 
for imported flours; in the meantime 
flours can be imported according to the 
present standards as already fixed, and 
no change need be made regarding exist- 


ing contracts. 
Cc. F. G. Rarxes. 





CABLING RESTRICTED 


British Government Prohibits Cabling Out 
Information Concerning Wheat and 
Corn—Purpese Not Yet Clear 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 16.—(Special 
‘Telegram )—Consul-General Skinner yes- 
terday cabled the Department of State 
from London, as follows: “Commission on 
Wheat Supplies has prohibited cabling 
abroad information respecting wheat anu 
corn,” 

Officials at the State department are 
awaiting some form of official interpreta- 
tion of this message. It is generally re- 
garded here, however, as an effort to stop 
trading in futures on the basis of the 
condition and supply of the London 
market. : 
Ricwarp B, Wartrovs. 





Ocean Tonnage Hard to Get 

New York, N. Y., Jan. 15.—It is prac- 
tically impossible to get ocean tonnage to 
the United Kingdom. To French Atlantic 
and Mediterranean ports freights are 
very high, and it seems impossible for 
exporters to meet foreigners’ ideas of 
values in prices. Some transatlantic lines 
are understood to have canceled all 
freight bookings for wheat and flour going 
to the United Kingdom, owing, they 
claim, to the British government’s having 
requisitioned 85 per cent of their avail- 
able space. 

Some cancellations were forwarded to 
shippers by the steamship lines, but these 
were returned, shippers insisting on the 
lines living up to their contracts, in view 
of the fact that shipments of wheat or 
wheat flour apply against the 85 per cent 
requisition of the government. The 
steamship companies, in turn, claim that 
the government has used the 85 per cent 
limit, and that the remaining 15 per cent 
can be used at their discretion. 

This is a great hardship for shippers, 
and puts them to considerable annoyance 
and expense, They have large lots of 
flour at seaboard ready for shipment, on 
which they are compelled to pay heavy 
storage, insurance and carrying charges, 
and this was not figured in the selling 
price of the flour. 

W. QuackensBuUsSH. 





Extra Congressional Session Likely 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Jan. 15.—It, be- 
comes more and more apparent that only 
by tremendous effort can Congress com- 
plete its programme by March 4, and the 
indications are that an extra session is not 
at all unlikely. One of the reasons for 
this belief is that legislation providing 
increased revenues for the al year 
1918 must be enacted to avoid a large 
deficit. While there has been a good deal 
of talk about issuing bonds, it is now 
understood that it is desired to avoid that 
plan if there are other ways of increasing 
the revenues. 

There are 15 appropriation bills, some 
of them carrying extraordinary riders 
which require much consideration; there 
is the legislation providing for national 
defense, which may include a r or 
amendment of the legislation for the 
federalization of the militia, and a meas- 
ure providing for universal military 
training. 

There is also the railroad legislation, 
which, it now appears, will call forth 
much debate, particularly in the Senate, 
where objection is being raised to certain 
features of the programme as outlined 
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by the President. There is a disposition 
not to incotporate in the laws of this. 
country the terms of the Canadian. dis- 
putes act. It is understood that the labor 
unions are strenuously opposing any pro- 
vision which will make possible the cessa- 
tion of strikes pending an investigation. 
The Interstate Commerce committees of 
both Senate and House are holding hear- 
ings on the bills, and in neither branch 
have reports yet been made. 

With only eight weeks in which to carry 
out this programme, those who are best 
acquainted with congressional procedure 
are becoming convinced that there must 
of necessity be an extra session. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Agricultural Appropriations 

Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 15.—The 
House of Representatives finished last 
week its consideration of the bill making 
appropriations for the Department of 
Agriculture for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, and it is now before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. The bill carries total appro- 
priations for the department of $25,714,- 
695. 7 

Important among the items relating to 
the flour and grain business is the clause 
to enable the secretary of agriculture to 
carry into effect the provisions of the 
United States grain standards act, in- 
cluding rental of offices and the employ- 
ment of such persons as the secretary 
may deem necessary in Washington and 
elsewhere, for which a total of $519,140 
is appropriated. There is also a special 
appropriation of $106,590 for investigat- 
ing the handling, grading and transporta- 
tion of grain, including the grain sor- 
ghums, and for the purpose of fixing 
definite grades thereof. 

For the administration of the United 
States warehouse act there is appropri- 
ated the sum of $59,620. These several 
appropriations come under the Bureau 
of Markets, for which the total appro- 
priation is $1,719,575. No specific pro- 
vision is made under these appropriations 
for the establishment of a model baking 
establishment in Washington, as was pro- 
posed in a bill introduced during this 
session. 

For the Bureau of Crop Estimates total 
appropriations of $333,790 were made, 
and for the Bureau of Soils a total of 
$291,515. ; 

The Bureau of Chemistry carries a very 
large appropriation, aggregating $1,212,- 
119. In the Bureau of Plant Industry 
large appropriations are made for investi- 
gation of diseases of plants and for the 
improvement of cereals. For the investi- 
gation and improvement of cereals and 
methods of cereal production and the 
study of cereal diseases, $176,505 is ap- 
propriated, with the provision that $40,- 
000 shall be set aside for the study of 
corn improvement and methods of corn 
production, and $20,000 to study the dis- 
eases of wheat, oats and barley, known 
as black rust and stripe rust. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





American Shipbuilding in 1916 

The Bureau of Navigation, Department 
of Commerce, reports that during the 
calendar year 1916 private American ship- 
yards built 1,163 merchant vessels, of 
520,847 gross tons, which have been offi- 
cially numbered for American shipowners 
and accordingly are now in trade or 
about to engage in trade. American snip- 
builders also built 50 vessels of 39,392 
gross tons for foreign owners, making a 
total output of 1,213 vessels, of 560,239 
gross tons, for the 12 months. 

The record output for the United 
States was 614,216 gross tons built during 
the 12 months ended June 30, 1908, and 
the 1916 record was also exceeded during 
the fiscal year 1855, when 583,450 gross 
tons were built, all of wood except 7 iron 
vessels of 1,891 gross tons. 

Of the 1916 output 152 vessels, of 414,- 
029 gross tons, were built of steel, which 
was exceeded by the output of 149 steel 
vessels, of 450,017 gross tons, during the 
fiscal year 1908. The output of that year, 
however, was mainly for the Great Lakes, 
while most of the steel tonnage of 1916 


.was built for the ocean foreign trade. 


Returns of merchant tonnage built in 
foreign yards during 1916, incomplete 
thus for, seem to warrant the opinion 
that during the last 12 months American 
shipyards have done more to maintain 


ocean foreign trade uninterruptedly than 
the shipyards of all other nations to- 
gether except Great Britain. For the 
first 9 months of 1916 the ocean steel 
merchant tonnage of American shipyards 
exceeded by 30,000 tons the British out- 
put, but after May 30 British yards be- 
gan to increase work on merchant ship- 


ping. 





MASS MEETING DATE SET 


Annual Mass Convention of Millers, to Be 
Held in the Ozarks, Will Be Week 
of May 28 


Cuicaco, Ixt., Jan. 15.—By a vote of the 
executive committee of the Federation, it 
has been decided that a mass convention 
be held under the auspices of the Fed- 
eration at Hollister, Mo., during the 
week of Monday, May 28, 1917. The vote 
of the committee was unanimous. As 
committees are appointed to carry out 
the arrangements and programme, they 
will be announced by Secretary Husband. 

So far the following millers’ organiza- 
tions have indorsed the plan for the con- 
vention and outing in the Ozarks: Kansas 
City Millers’ Club, St. Louis Millers’ 
Club, Southwestern Missouri Millers’ 
Club, Ohio Millers’ State Association and 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion. 

C. H. CHatren. 





A Novel Flour Case 

A mill’s travelling salesman, being in- 
debted to a customer for the price of an 
automobile sold to him individually, took 
an order for flour to be shipped to the 
customer, but to be charged to the sales- 
man. ‘This order was received by the 
milling company, together with another 
order for the same bill of flour, but the 
last-mentioned order, which did not direct 
that the flour be charged to the salesman, 
was a forgery. 

The mill, being unwilling to fill the first 
order on the salesman’s account, shipped 
under the forged order, but gave the cus- 
tomer no notice that the first order was 
rejected. The customer,- supposing that 
the flour was charged to the salesman, 
received and resold it. Afterwards, the 
circumstances of the forgery became 
known to both the customer and the mill, 
and the latter sued the customer for the 
price of the flour received by him. 

The trial court decided that the mill 
was entitled to recover, but the supreme 
court, on the customer’s appeal, reversed 
the judgment, stating that the mill must 
lose. 

Although the higher court does not 
specify the reasons for its decision, it is 
inferable that the forged order was re- 
garded as having no effect against the 
customer, and that the mill should have 
notified the customer of its unwillingness 
to ship on the salesman’s credit. Felder 
vs. Acme Mills. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Seaboard Free Storage Shortened 

Announcement is made that, effective 
Feb. 1, the free storage time on export 
freight at New York, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore and Boston will be reduced to five 
days. 

At a meeting of traffic managers in 
New York, storage charges at piers on 
the Jersey shore were revised as follows, 
to take effect Feb. 15: 

Free time reduced from 5 to 2 days; 
first four periods of 5 days, le per 100 
lbs for each period; next four periods of 
5 days, 2c per 100 lbs for each period; 
succeeding periods of 5 days, 4c per 100 
lbs for each period. 





President Plant Renominated 

The committee appointed by President 
Plant, of the Federation, to nominate two 
candidates for president for the ensuing 
year has reported through William G. 
Crocker, Minneapolis, chairman, nomi- 
nating Samuel Plant, of the Geo. P. Plant 
Milling Co., -St. Louis, and Robert R. 
Clark, of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph, Mo. A wire was received by Sec- 
retary Husband on Friday from Mr. 
Clark, advising that it would be impos- 
sible for him to accept the nomination, 
and advocating the re-election of Presi- 
dent Plant. 





The next annual convention of the 
National Hay Association will be held in 
Chicago on July 24-26. 
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ARGENTINE CORN SUFFERS 


Drouth Continues, and Corn Crop Is in 
“ Critical Situation—Rain Abso- 
lutely Needed 


Buenos Aires, Jan. 15.—( Special Cable) 
—The drouth which has so seriously in- 
terfered with the development of the corn 
crop shows no sign of breaking up, and 
the situation as regards this crop is now 
critical. 

W. J. Lamp. 


Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn, linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 


1916-17*.... 77,000 8 ....6. 5,260 33,760 
1915-16..... 172,415 ...... 39,278 75,129 
1914-15..... 168,468 338,235 44,308 67,251 
1913-14..... 113,904 263,135 39,171 50,981 
1912-13..... 187,391 196,642 44,486 75,783 
1911-12..... 166,190 295,849 22,534 69,169 
1910-11..... 145,981 27,675 23,424 47,192 
1909-10..... 131,010 175,187 28,212 36,483 
1908-9...... 156,000 177,000 41,291 58,600 
1907-8...... 192,489 136,057 43,333 33,949 
1906-7...... 155,993 71,768 32,502 12,400 


*Estimated Dec. 18, 1916. 


Argentine Grain Acreage 
The acreage of wheat, linseed, oats and 
corn in Argentina for four crop years, as 
officially estimated (000’s omitted) was as 
follows: 
*1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


Wheat ....s6. 16,277 16,419 15,470 16,244 
Linseed ...... 3,245 4,060 4,257 4,397 
Oats wrccccees 2,555 2,565 2,869 3,087 
COP sevcceses eoee 9,925 10,386 10,260 


*Preliminary government estimate, Oct. 20. 


Argentine Exports 

Wheat, corn, linseed and oats exports 
from Argentina, by calendar years, in thou- 
sands of bushels, as officially reported: 
Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
46,810 36,029 12,563 25,120 
92,172 173,223 38,658 40,898 
36,028 139,451 33,131 24,426 
+ 103,328 189,239 40,026 61,410 
96,484 190,352 20,290 61,824 
83,896 4,928 16,369 35,259 
69,142 104,727 23,812 25,599 
92,263 89,499 34,928 29,049 
133,441 67,390 41,558 30,366 
98,392 60,262 30,066 9,936 
82,5601 106,046 21,199 3,588 
months, January-June, 1916. 





Argentine Acreage by Provinces 
The acreage of different grains in the 
Argentine Republic, by provinces, for a 
series of years, as officially estimated (000's 
omitted), is given below in acres: 
WHEAT 
Provinces— *1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
5 





























Buenos Aijires.. 5,762 ,513 5,051 ,320 
Santa Fe ...... 2,000 2,231 2,404 2,563 
Cordoba ....... 4,650 4,744 4,769 5,066 
Entre Rios .... 850 951 642 817 
Pampa Central. 2,565 2,535 2,261 2,231 
All others ..... 450 445 343 247 

Potaw cscs 16,277 16,419 15,470 16,244 

FLAXSEED 

Provinces— *1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Buenos Aires .. 425 640 697 829 
SS: PO. a ote 0s 1,320 1,433 1,359 1,375 
COrGoee .ccecee 875 1,038 1,161 1,112 
Entre Rios .... 500 771 924 997 
Pampa Central. 75 64 62 60 
All others ..... 50 54 54 24 

TORI. cvcsee 3,245 4,000 4,257 4,397 

OATS 

Provinces— *1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Buenos Aires .. 2,010 2,041 2,370 2,571 
Santa Fe ...... 75 74 81 87 
Cordoba ....... 62 62 62 74 
Entre Rios .... 105 94 62 120 
Pampa Central. 228 222 225 199 
All others ..... 75 72 69 36 

Totals ...... 2,655 2,565 2,869 3,087 


*Estimated Oct. 16, 1916. 


Holland Seeks Flour 

The Netherlands government is again 
in the market for flour. Awards are to 
be made Jan. 17. Several northwestern 
mills have made offers. They base their 
offers on delivery at New York, in 110-lb 
jute sacks, money unit being United 
States currency. 

Mills are to an extent guarded against 
sharp fluctuations in wheat. When a mill 
makes an offer, the difference between 
the closing price on that day and the close 
of the May option at Chicago on the Fri- 
day following is adjusted on the basis of 
5c per bbl to each Ic per bu fluctuation in 
wheat. 

This government business in many re- 
spects is unsatisfactory. Mills are 
required to guarantee delivery in New 
York, and to pay any storage or demur- 
rage charges that may accrue. In case 
shipment is made and one car should be 
held up in transit, payment by Holland 
on the entire quantity is held up until the 
last bag is delivered. Naturally, mills have 
to figure on a liberal basis of profit to 
protect themselves against eventualities 
of this kind. 
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Minneapouis, Turspay, Jan. 16, 1917 








The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 38,215 bbls. The quantity of 
flour produced (week ending Jan. 13) 
was 296,970 bbls, against 407,685 in 1916, 
363,305 in 1915 and 302,495 in 1914. A 
slight increase is looked for this week, but 
scarcity of cars is restricting operations. 
In the corresponding week last year, Min- 
neapolis mills made 368,900 bbls. 

‘ As light as business has been since 
Christmas, sales of flour last week by 
Minneapolis and interior mills were 
probably the smallest yet experienced. 
For a mill to have made sales equaling 
25 per cent of its output was a 
showing, when general volume of trade 
was taken into account. Jobbers and 
bakers were practically out of the mar- 
ket, and the few, small orders booked 
were largely to warehouse or grocery 
trade. Mixed cars were a big feature. 

While one mill reported excellent ship- 
ping directions, the most of them growled 
and said that they were poor. With the 
sales so much under production, a grad- 
ual reduction of old orders is going on. 
Recent: advances in wheat have prevented 
attempts at cancellation. 

Buyers are generally bearish and, with 
wheat fluctuating heavily almost every 
day, they are unsettled and do not know 
what to do. Not until wheat settles down 
and is fairly steady is there hope of any 
free flour-buying. 

The only export business reported last 
week was in second clear. Bookings of 
this grade to London approximated 16,000 
bags. The lack of ocean foom works to 
prevent foreign business. 

Though the few mills making fancy 
clear could sell that grade on a favor- 
able basis in the United Kingdom, they 
are booked ahead and have none to offer. 
Mills generally report first clear in some- 
what better demand and, with moderate 
sales, they have enough orders on the 
books to make unnecessary the crowding 
of its sale. There were some domestic 
sales of second clear last week, and this, 
added to export orders previously se- 
cured, makes the mills comfortable as to 
that grade. They have it to offer, but 
are so situated that they are firm on 
prices. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $9.10 

‘@9.60 per 196 lbs in wood. 
se @ 

Millfeed is firm and fairly active. 
Some of the larger Minneapolis mills are 
oversold, and are offering only in mixed 
cars with flour. Split-car buying is heavy, 
and is absorbing the output of some of 
the companies’ as made. 

Jobbers recently have been displaying a 
little more interest. That is, they have 
been taking on 5- to 15-car lots of bran 
and standard middlings for fairly prompt 
delivery. Few, however, would be willing 
to buy far ahead at prevailing prices. 

Improved inquiry is noted from the 


East and Southeast. Buyers there are in * 


the market for limited quantities of bran, 
standard middlings and red dog. 

Red dog is in fair demand, with offer- 
ings pretty slim. Jobbers are under- 
selling mills about $2 ton on this grade. 
Flour middlings are inclined to be slow, 
but are unchanged in price. ° 

Mills quote bran in mixed cars with 
flour at $28 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; standard middlings, $28@ 
28.50; flour middlings, $35.50@36; red 
dog, $42@45,—latter in 140-lb sacks. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 


capacity of 48,000 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Jan. 13 they made 141,395 
bbls of flour (representing 636,000°bus of 
wheat), against 213,675 in 1916. 
Fifty-four “outside” mills last week 
shipped 5,325 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,875 in 1915. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 17 were in operation Jan. 16: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

“George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
E and F mills. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D, F and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 1,963,000 bus, 
a net increase over the preceding week 
of 179,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was an increase of 247,000 bus and at 
Duluth a decrease of 68,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Jan. 13, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis .... 1,784 1,539 2,657 2,187 2,158 


Duluth ........ 179 1,177 159 359.1,394 
Totals........ 1,963 2,716 2,816 2,546 3,552 
Duluth, bonded. 54 116 21 60 55 
Totals........ 2,017 2,832 2,837 2,606 3,607 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Jan. 13, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 

917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


1 
Minneap’lis 12,483 14,273 17,810 19,630 20,256 
Duluth.... 65,617 11,590 9,336 11,741 9,516 





Totals....18,100 25,863 27,146 31,371 29,772 
Duluth, b’d’d 878 273 114 848 37 





Totals....18,978 26,136 27,260 32,219 29,809 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Jan. 13, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 
Minneapolis .. 59,401 99,808 69,264 659,048 
Duluth ....... 18,042 84,201 48,651 652,222 





Totals....... 77,443 184,009 117,915 111,270 
Duluth, bonded 2,388 3,701 1,127 2,797 





Totals....... 79,831 187,710 119,042 114,067 
HARD WINTER WHEAT 


A round lot of 250,000 bus hard winter 
wheat from Kansas was offered in Min- 
neapolis last week, but mills were unin- 
terested. The price asked was 8@10c 
bu higher than buyers here would pay. 

Considerable hard winter wheat is ar- 
riving at Minneapolis on consignment, 
and is meeting with ready sale. Bid 
prices on Montana and Nebraska wheat 
are 1@2c higher than a week ago, but 
Kansas wheat is le lower. No. 2 hard 
Kansas on track is quoted at 5@8c over 
May; No. 2 Nebraska, 3@6c over May; 
No. 2 Montana, May price to 3c over. 


STATE OPERATION OF MILLS AND ELEVATORS 


The Nonpartisan League of North Da- 
kota, which has met with exceptional suc- 
cess in the last year in getting political 
control in that state, promises to meet a 
good many obstacles in the way of carry- 
ing out the avowed programme of state 
ownership of flour mills, elevators and 
like business projects. 

It appears that there is a condition in 
the constitution which provides against 
the state engaging in such enterprises in 
competition with private business con- 
cerns. This matter is now in the courts 
for construction, but a long time must 
elapse before a decision can be secured. 

The legislature, dominated by farmers, 
is now in session at Bismarck. However, 
the senate is opposed to the radical. pro- 
gramme of the Nonpartisan League, and 


is likely to stand in the way of a good 
many of the projects which are advo- 
cated by the farmers as a cure-all. 


DEATH OF JAMES F. CARGILL 


James F. Cargill, for 30 years promi- 
nent in grain at Minneapolis, died in 
Pasadena, Cal., Jan. 10, aged 64. 

Born on Long Island, Dec. 13, 1852, 
when three years old Mr. Cargill moved 
with his parents to Janesville, Wis. At 
the age of 19 he went to La Crosse, Wis., 
and entered the employ of his brother, 
W. W. Cargill. When the Breckenridge 
division of the Great Northern road was 
opened, Mr. Cargill located at Wahpeton, 
N. D., and was in business about a year. 
At the conclusion of that time, he acted 
as wheat buyer along the Breckenridge 
division for the Minneapolis Millers’ As- 
sociation. 

In 1885, he came to Minneapolis and 
entered the grain firm of Cargill Broth- 
ers, his partners being William W. and 





Samuel D. Cargill. From that time on he 
was prominent in the grain business, the 
firm aperating numerous elevators and 
handling a large amount of grain. Later 
the Cargill Elevator Co. succeeded the 
firm, and James F. Cargill was a director 
of it. 

Mr. Cargill had been rather feeble for 
several years, and did not give very much 
attention to business. 

Sylvester S. Cargill, another brother, 
operated a terminal elevator in Minne- 
apolis, but had no interest with the three 
brothers. James F. Cargill was the last 
surviving member of the four brothers, 
and leaves his wife and a married daugh- 
ter. A sister resides at Janesville, Wis. 
I. S. Mooers, treasurer of the Cargill 
Elevator Co., is a brother-in-law. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

F. H. Price, of F. H. Price & Co., New 
York, was in Minneapolis Jan. 10. 

The Des Moines (Iowa) Flour & Feed 
Co. has increased its capital stock to 
$100,000. 

Charles F. Deaver, of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., is spending some weeks in southern 
California. 

H. P. Gallaher, vice-president of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., is 
in New York. 

Austin S. Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, Evansville, Ind., was in Minne- 
apolis Jan. 10-11, 
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The Rolla (N. D.) Light & Milling Co. 
has_increa its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $25,000. 

The Farmers’ elevator at Carson, N. D., 
has burned. It contained 30,000 bus 
grain; loss, $45,000. 

A distributing warehouse for Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co. may be established 
at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

The annual convention of the Tri-State 
Grain Growers’ Association is being held 
this week at Fargo, N. D 

W. McClintic, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
representative for Shane Bros. & Wilson 
Co., was in Minneapolis Jan. 15-16. 

F. Kovarik is now manager of the mill 
of G. W. Van Dusen & Co. at Canby, 
Minn, The main office is in Minneapolis. 

Chester Simmons, of the Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., and his daughter, are at Winter 
Park, Fla. for the remainder of the 
winter. 

H. 8. Lyon, vice-president of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., has gone to Pasa- 
dena, Cal., where he purchased a home a 
year ago. 

E. B. Murphy and F. C. Lawrence, 
Minneapolis, have formed the E. B. Mur- 
phy Co. They represent two eastern bag 
manufacturers. . 

Fred Chambers, formerly with the Con- 
solidated A mill as retail salesman, is 
now in the service of the Pillsbury Flour 

ills Co. in like capacity. : 

Benjamin S. Bull, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., has been elected a director 
of the Minneapolis Trust Co., to fill the 


vacancy caused by the death of James J. 


Hill. 

A dispatch’ from Yankton, S. D., re- 
ports the burning of the 60-bbl mill owned 
by the Hutterische Society, at Menno. 
The loss is given at $35,000. Mill will be 
rebuilt. 

John G, McHugh, secretary of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, at- 
tended a meeting of the grain growers, 
shippers and millers of the Pacific North- 
west, at Pullman, Wash., Jan. 2-4, and 
read a paper on the functions of a grain 
exchange. 


At the Minneapolis Club Thursday 
evening, Jan. 11, the business and edi- 
torial staff of The Northwestern Miller 
gave a trade dinner to representative 
millers, grain men, millfurnishers, rail- 
road officials and bankers. About 170 
participated. 

Two bills of interest to the trade are 
before the Minnesota legislature. One 
prohibits commission merchants from 
having an interest in grain sold by them 
as such commission merchants; the other 
provides that certificates of grain inspec- 
tion shall set forth the test weight of 
each bushel. 


The Park County Flour Mill Co. has 
been incorporated at Livingston, Mont., 
to build a 150-bbl mill; capital stock, 
$25,000. J. M. Darroch, of Pray, is presi- 
dent; H. B. Futter, of Clyde Park, vice- 
president; Carson E. Bechtel, of Living- 
ston, secretary and treasurer; M. L. Bate- 
man, of Livingston, manager. 


The Peerless Roller Mill Co., operating 
a 150-bbl mill at Austin, Minn., has re- 
cently been reorganized. Charles A. 
Eaton, manager of the Concrete Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, is vice-president, and 
E.G. Campbell, president and manager. 
Alexander Campbell, who formerly di- 
rected the business, retains: a substantial 
interest in the property. 

W. M. Atkinson, president of the At- 
kinson Milling Co.; who was seriously in- 
jured Dec. 27 by falling from an em- 
ployee’s elevator at his mill, is still in the 
hospital, but is getting along favorably. 
There is every promise now of there not 
being any lasting effect from the acci- 
dent. Gaining slowly, it will be some 
time before he will be able to leave the 
hospital. 

/James Ford Bell has presented the 
inneapolis Institute of Arts with a rare 
ainting in memory of his father, James 
. Bell, who was president of the Wash- 
urn-Crosby Co. The painting is entitled, 
“Madonna with Saints,” and is by Jacopa 
Palma il Veccho. The picture is regard- 
ed as a highly valuable piece of art, and 
is a decided acquisition for the local art 
institution. James S. Bell took much 
interest in the Institute of Arts, and was 
a generous patron. 

(Continued on page 182.) 
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Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 15, 1917 








Flour trade is exceedingly slow. De- 
mand is almost entirely for scattered 
single cars or small lots, the larger trade 
continuing out of the market. 

Naturally enough, this trade was prop- 
erly impressed with the rather weak 
future price situation last week, while 
overlooking the relative great strength in 
cash wheat in the Southwest. Prices on 
good milling wheat were actually higher in 
the face of a lower May price. Early 
in the week, choice No. 2 wheat sold at 
the high record price,—$1.98 at Kansas 
City. 

Flour prices changed within a narrow 
range, and at the close of the week were 
about unchanged from the previous week. 
Millers are generally quoting only on in- 
quiry, and nearly all offers are still made 
subject to mill confirmation. 

Millfeed is in good general demand, 
with moderate offerings and slightly ad- 
vanced prices. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 
The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 71,100 bbls, 


with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 





Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Last WOK ..cpeccccccccere 63,500 89 
Week previous +++ 63,600 89 
Year BO ccsccccces «++ 68,700 96 
TWO Years AGO ...eeseeevee 63,000 89 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 66 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: _ 

Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ...... 288,120 213,027 73 
Week previous .. 285,420 196,217 68 
Year AGO ..ceeeee 272,820 215,058 78 
Two years ago ... 257,580 228,675 89 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 14,263 bbls last week, 8,266 the week 
previous, 10,439 a year ago and 23,141 
two years ago. 


Out of 66 mills reporting, 5 reported 


domestic business good, 17 fair, and 38 
slow and quiet. 


INCREASE FINAL KANSAS FIGURES 


The final report of Secretary Mohler, 
of the Kansas state board of agriculture, 
estimates the 1916 wheat crop of the state 
at 99,384,760 bus. The government esti- 
mate was 98,200,000. 

The yield, according to the state report, 
was near the average, 12.7 bus to the acre. 


WILL WHEAT BE SCARCE? 


Until rather recently it has been the 
general belief among millers of the South- 
west that, although wheat certainly would 
not be in. free supply in the spring, there 
would be a sufficient amount for all home 
mill requirements. Gradually this hope- 
ful view, shared in by this writer, is giv- 
ing way to what seems a practical cer- 
tainty that wheat will, in the Southwest as 
elsewhere, be scarce before another har- 
vest. 

Of several carefully compiled estimates 
made recently, none suggest a farm hold- 
ing of wheat in Kansas of more than 15 
per cent of the crop. This figure may 
doubtless be safely taken as reasonably 
accurate, based on a 98,000,000-bu crop 
for the state. To be added to this is the 
holdings of wheat by interior mills and 
in country elevators not controlled by 
mills of approximately 15,000,000 to 
These figures suggest a 


16,000,000 bus. 





total supply of about 30,000,000, some 
say 35,000,000, in first and second hands 
in Kansas, 

As against this, with normal milling 
conditions, the mills of Kansas require 
23,000,000 to 25,000,000 bus for consump- 
tion to July 1. The small amount avail- 
able for shipment to terminalis and for 
supply to mills of neighboring states, 
notably Texas and Oklahoma, is Be gc 

In Oklahoma, the best-informed millers 
insist that not much wheat is left outside 
that held by millers. These hold fair 
stocks, which many of them are trying to 
conserve by buying for current consump- 
tion. Farm stocks are certainly quite 
small. 

Nebraska has a larger farm reserve, 
but its mill reserves are not large and the 
country elevator holdings are certainly 
much less, relatively, than those of 
Kansas. 

Out of these reserves in all positions, 
including the stock at the Kansas City 
terminal, will have to come wheat for the 
great export demand at the Gulf, home 
mill requirements, neighboring mill re- 
quirements and the constant and heavy 
northwestern, central states and eastern 
milling demand. Just where this wheat 
is to come from is by no means clear. 
Apparently, the wheat does not exist. 

There is one point of possible error in 
the figures which gives some comfort. This 
is the chance that the Kansas crop was 
rather substantially underestimated. There 
are many very good and conservative 
people who believe the crop exceeded 
the official estimates by 10,000,000 bus or 
more. That, however, is slim comfort, 
since, year after year, the state report, 
at least, is usually found to check out 
quite well in accounting for the disposi- 
tion of the crop. 

It is the realization of the situation 
which has been operating to put cash 
wheat at such a heavy premium over the 
May option. The latter is subject to 
general price-balance conditions. The 
demand for cash wheat appears, however, 
to be subject to nothing but the circum- 
stance that people want the wheat and 
are disposed to pay for it. 


CANCELLATIONS NOT NUMEROUS 


Southwestern millers report little trou- 
ble through buyers’ defaults on contracts 
as a result of the recent period of lower 
prices. In a considerable number of 
cases, buyers made unreasonable requests 
for delays in shipment, and conditions 
suggested that these requests would later 
lead to repudiation or avoidance of con- 
tract. Fortunately, however, the market 
recovered before much actual damage was 
done, and the upward trend in prices was 
quickly echoed in a change in tone of 
buyers’ communications. On the whole, 
losses through slippery dealers were of 
no moment. 


CHOOSING THE LEFT HAND 


In a communication to its salesmen re- 
viewing the past year and setting forth 
selling plans for the new calendar year, 
a southwestern milling concern says: 

“The year 1916 has been a very satis- 
factory one. We have much to be thank- 
ful for. Socrates said, ‘If the Almighty 
should come to me with complete success 
in His right hand and eternal struggle 
for success in His left hand, I would 
choose the left hand.’ We are thankful, 
not merely for what has been given us 
that made conditions easier for us, but 
for the obstacles that have been thrown in 
the way.” 

The communication then explains that 
the obstacles mostly came in the last half 
of the 1915 crop year, when the wheat 
was as bad as any miller is ever called 
upon to have to grind, and that the right- 
hand benefactions have come in the cheer- 
ful days since the 1916 harvest. Which 


seems to be quoting Socrates to some 
purpose. 
WESTERN MILLERS ANNUAL STATEMENT 


Following is the annual statement of 
the Westerr Millers Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of Kansas City: 


RECEIPTS 
Receipts and assessments....... $122,809.03 
BRROTERE 60 cc eect vevevcccedenes 14,985.11 
Cash on hand Dec. 31, 1915 
(bank and securities) ...«.... 300,720.89 
Total receipts ..ccciscvccceess $438,515.03 
DISBURSEMENTS 
EOWMOS Svc cccccccovccccscccecce $80,183.15 
TRRDOMOEE. 6 ccc ocvocvsesgescceces 22,229.90 
Premiums and assessments re- 
APP See a ee 12,995.26 
Interest returned on renewals 
and cancellations ............ 12,245.02 
Cash on hand Dec, 31, 1916 
(banks and securities) ....... 310,861.70 


Total disbursements ......... $438,515.03 





ASSETS 

School and municipal bonds..... $242,589.40 
First mortgage real estate loans 37,704.72 
Cash in banks Dec. 31, 1916.... 30,567.58 

Cagh A8BOtS 2... cccccccvcccece $310,861.70 
Premiums and assessments in 

course of collection .......... 9,003.64 
Deposit notes subject to assess- 

SE 05 cpee' 60 ceed nrercveseves 1,295,114.58 
GROSS ABHCTH 2 ncccccccccscsece $1,614,979.92 
LIABILITIES 

Losses due and payable.........$..++s0+5 
Losses in process of adjustment, 
COtimated ..cccccccsevccascces 14,000.00 
Surplus to policy holders...... $1,600,979.92 


NOTES 


A. E. Mosier, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., has 
done to California for a vacation. He 
probably will not return_until May 1. 

Harry H. Andrews, of Minneapolis, was 
in Kansas City early last week on his way 
to the Pacific Coast, where he will join 
his family for a six months’ vacation. 

C. F. Grothe, Pleasant Hill, Neb., is 
reported to have leased his flour mill at 
that point to his sons and will hereafter 
run the local general store. The Grothe 
mill is a water-power plant of 50 bbls 
capacity. 

R. H. Schwegmann, Cincinnati, central 
states representative of the Lyons (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., and G. E. Pollock, asso- 
ciated with the Queen City Flour & Feed 
Co., Cincinnati, representing Kansas mills 
in that district, spent last week in the 
Southwest. . ? 

The Phoenix Public Elevators is the 
style of a new company which will build 
a public elevator of about 500,000-bu 
capacity at Sherman, Texas. B. F. Smith, 
formerly manager of the Celina (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., is manager. The 
G. B. R. Smith Milling Co. has just let 
the contract for buildings for a new 
1,000-bbl mill at Sherman. The company 
at Celina is closely associated with the 
Smith enterprises at Sherman. 

Kansas City representatives of eastern 
railways say their executives give them 
no hope of any clearing up of the car 
congestion situation within the next sev- 
eral weeks. On the contrary, they believe 
that, despite embargoes and the gigantic 
efforts which the operating departments 
are making, the situation promises to be- 
come substantially worse long before 
there is any material improvement. Some 
well-informed men suggest that the roads 
will be fortunate to get the present con- 
gestion cleared before another crop 
movement further taxes facilities. 


OKLAHOMA 


High winds the greater part of the 
week carried off to a great extent all the 
moisture that was in the ground, as it was 
all on the surface. The warm weather 
had loosened the soil, and the very cold 
snap of the end of the week found the 
wheat bare, and not in good condition to 
resist it. It is one of the seasons when 
harm may come to the crop quickly. 

Light but seasonable receipts continued 
from the farmers, and there appears to 
be a little wheat everywhere, whenever 
the price is tempting. Mills of the state 
are not having much difficulty -in finding 
all the home wheat needed. 

Demand for flour picked up rapidly 
after Jan. 1, and orders are brisk at the 
top price. Feed is in heavy demand, and 
the market scored another 10c advance. 
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Shorts and low-grade are in heavy de- 
mand, 

A canvass of the bakers of the state de- 
velops an almost universal claim that the 
volume of business doing is greater than 
during the period of low-priced bread. 
Mill orders for the week compare favor- 
ably with the same week in other years. 
Other foods are high, and bread is recog- 
nized to be cheap by comparison. Stocks 
are very light, both in mills’ and farmers’ 
hands. Few millers carry a surplus over 
orders. , 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.utn, Minyn., Jan. 15.—Millers, con- 
tending for months with embargoes and 
car shortage, now have resellers added to 
their difficulties. They are making it 
harder to negotiate business. Last week 
few orders were booked. However, mills 
are pretty well situated for old contracts 
and are working along leisurely and get- 
ting them off their books. Shipping 
directions are coming in fréely, with the 
car situation somewhat improved. Prices 
the past week have advanced 10c bbl. 

Some inquiry is coming from importers, 
but no business was .closed last week. The 
new British regulations are now out, and 
millers are studying them. 

The durum flour trade bought lightly 
last week, but mills report a steady in- 
quiry, indicating that prospective buyers 
me keeping in close touch with the mar- 

et. 

Rye flour is slow. The trade was in- 
quiring last week and watched develop- 
ments, but bought very little. Mill quota- 
tions are unchanged to 10c lower. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
12,980 bbls of flour, or 36 per cent of 
capacity, against 10,465 bbls, or 28 per 
cent, the previous week, and 34,035 bbls 
a year ago. 

illfeed is firmly held, but the market 
is quiet. Mills are sold ahead and have 
only small scattered lots to offer. 


NOTES 

Rail shipments were much larger last 
week, indicating improvement in the car 
situation. 

The Duluth Universal mill resumed 
running last week after being shut down 
for repairs, 

D. A. Willard, Duluth manager of the 
John Miller Co., has gone to Japan for 
four months. 


Supplies of No. 1 northern wheat at 
Buffalo are reported to be firmly held, 
with late sales at new high records. 


Duluth exporters are advised that pros- 
pects are good for a considerable increase 
in available ocean tonnage before the end 
of the month. 


Daily receipts of domestic grain are 
very light, and most of that arriving is 
being applied on sales; little is offered on 
the cash tables. 

For the week, oats are fractionally 
easier; rye declined 4c, and barley is 2@ 
6c lower. The declines are due to. weak- 
ness in outside markets. Receipts are 
light and readily absorbed. 


It is rumored that business men at 
South Superior contemplate the erection 
of a flour mill, and that they are soliciting 
subscriptions of stock. Very little definite 
can be learned about the matter. 

* Durum wheat buyers are finding it diffi- 

cult to get supplies and are compelled to 
bid up for it. Today (Jan. 15) No. 1 
durum wheat closed 1014c higher than 
No. 1 northern. A local wheat house, after 
canvassing the situation, claims there is 
very little durum left in the Northwest. 

Receipts of Canadian grain in bond 
promise to increase. The Canadian 
Northern expects to bring 12,000 cars 
here for storage. That coming now is 
generally low-grade, presumably to be 
treated to increase its commercial value. 
Some is being reshipped to Minneapolis. 
Elevators loaded out about 62,000 bus 
last week, most of it going to Minneapolis. 


Cash wheat has been quiet and narrow 
in the last week. Samples offered were 
readily taken by buyers. Mills paid top 
premiums for best grades of spring 
wheat. No. I northern was advanced Ic, 
to 2c under May, and No. 2 gained 4c, 
selling at 1@3c under May. No. 8 is 
quoted at 5@12c under May. No. 2 hard 


Montana advanced 2c, to 2c under May. 
No. 1 durum is quoted at 5@7c over May, 
and No. 2 at 2c over to 2c under. 

F. G. Cartson. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Jan. 13 was estimated 
at 18,250 bbls, or 61 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 17,500, or 58 per cent, a 
week ago, 23,250, or 89 per cent, in 1916, 
and 20,500, or 70 per cent, in 1915. 

Flour-buying in Chicago has not been 
as active as was expected by mill agents 
and wholesale jobbers. The fluctuations 
of wheat and the uncertainty of millers 
regarding deliveries, owing to the lack of 
cars, makes trading unsatisfactory. Where 
mills can be found that want orders badly 
enough to quote low-priced flour and 
guarantee delivery, it is possible to make 
sales. 

Some Kansas and Nebraska mills, so 
situated that they can obtain cars des- 
tined as far east as Chicago, and with 
business in this market through their 
local connections. But millers in North 
Dakota and Minnesota, located on but 
wheat on hand, are doing a satisfactory 
one line of railroad with short supplies of 
wheat, have but a slim chance for doing 
business, 

Quotations on-flour from the Southwest 
and the Northwest—the latter from the 
mills at the main terminals—are closer 
together than for several days. It is pos- 
sible to purchase round lots of 95 per 
cent patents from a few mills in Minne- 
apolis at $8.75, jute. The same figure 
rules for an equal grade of flour from 
many mills in the Southwest. There is a 
good call for second clear and red dog, 
in fact flour of all grades is bid for at 
satisfactory price where shipment is pos- 
sible. 

Chicago millers are experiencing trou- 
ble in obtaining soft wheat suitable for 
milling. One mill, that has sold liberally 
to cracker manufacturers, has practically 
withdrawn from the market. Not alone 
is this flour scarce, but all products made 
from soft wheat. A man well informed 
as to soft wheat milling, who sells a large 
quantity of flour-here and elsewhere, con- 
tends that the present owners of all 
grades need fear no loss on their holdings. 

White patent rye flour is very firm. 
Wisconsin millers are holding their white 
patent at $7.40@7.75, jute, Chicago. 


FAMILY FLOUR MOVES SLOWLY 


The quantity of flour being sold to 
retail and department stores under mill 
brands is not as liberal as a few weeks 
ago. During the agitation in the daily 
press as to the high cost of living and the 
cost of bakery products, sales of mill 
brands to the retail trade, and thence to 
the homes of Chicago, showed a decided 
gain over ordinary times, and many re- 
tail stores purchased flour far in extent 
of their general requirements. 

Within the last two weeks this condition 
has changed, and sales have dropped off, 
even though some department stores are 
advertising flour in small cottons at less 
than cost. Minneapolis mill agents can- 
not understand just why this condition 
has come about, except that the average 
housewife believes that there is little or 
no economy in doing her own baking, 
and has returned to the buying of bakery 

s. 
NOTES 

The ofttput of the Chicago mills is re- 
duced to less than one-half capacity, ow- 
ing to the scarcity of cars. 

W. G. Torrey, Boston, New England 
representative of the Star & Crescent 
Milling Co., was at the mill on Monday. 

Warehouse receipts for 500,000 bus 
standard oats have been canceled, and 


the grain will be loaded into boats for 
winter storage. 

H. A. Campbell, manager of the export 
department of the Armour Grain Co., 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, was in 
Chicago last week. 

Receipts of soft wheat have been small 
of late, and stocks in store in public ele- 
vators are nil, the last 1,000 bus being 
withdrawn late last week. 


Herman Petersen, president of Peter- 
sen Bros. & Co., wholesale flour mer- 
chants and exporters, is in California, 
and will remain there until late in April. 

P. P. Croarkin, flour broker, is in 
Omaha, Neb., visiting the Updike Milling 
Co., which he represents in this market. 
He may go farther west before returning. 


Ernest A. Roeber, formerly a _ flour 
salesman in Chicago, and of late engaged 
in the baking business, will re-engage as 
a flour salesman, and is seeking such a 
position. : 

M. Witsenburg, Amsterdam, Holland, 
flour importer, spent the greater part of 
last week in Chicago. He is making a 
tour of the Northwest and Southwest be- 
fore returning to New York City. 

C. W. Lonsdale, of the Lonsdale Grain 
Co., Kansas City, was here last week, 
talking bullish on wheat. He says his 
firm has sold practically all of its cash 
wheat to exporters, due to the attractive 
premiums offered. 

The monthly meeting of the members 
of the Flour Men’s Club of Chicago will 
be held Wednesday, Jan. 31, at the Great 
Northern Hotel. Professor John D. 
Shoop, superintendent of Chicago pub- 
lie schools, will be the main speaker. 

W. H. Lake, of A. O. Slaughter & Co., 
has returned from Toledo, Ohio. He 
found an excellent demand for corn flour 
for export, and one mill there sold 1,000 
bags early in the week. More business 
could be done if cars were obtainable. 

A. T. Martin, of.the Bartlett Frazier 
Co., returned from New York last week. 
He says there is no conception of the 
amount of export business that is being 
done in domestic grains, and a detective 
would be necessary to get the inside facts. 

The annual exodus from the turmoil of 
the wheat pit is now on, and many promi- 
nent grain men are going to California. 
George. E. Marcy, president of the Ar- 
mour Grain Co., left Saturday, Robert 
Pringle is on his way, and Arthur Cutten 
leaves next week. 

The first direct export business in 
some time was put through by a local 
house last week. Forty loads of corn 
were sold abroad, part of it at a flat rate, 
shipment to be made at opening of navi- 
gation. Recently the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Co. sold some wheat for direct export via 
the Gulf. * 

Secretary Husband, of the Federation, 
leaves today for Indianapolis, Ind., to 
attend the midwinter meeting of the In- 
diana Millers’ Association, and from there 
will go to Lansing, Mich., for the annual 
meeting of the Michigan State Millers’ 
Association. The following week he goes 
east, and will be absent from his office a 
considerable part of this month. 

At the annual election of officers of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, Joseph P. 
Griffin was re-elected president, and J. J. 
Stream, of Shaffer & Stream, was elected 
second vice-president. The following 
directors were elected: to serve three 
years, Winfield S. Day, J. J. Fones, W. 
E. Hudson, W. H. Martin, and H. J. 
Blum; for two years, J. J. Bagley. 

H. Dittmer, El Reno, Okla., manager 
of the Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. and 
the Enid (Okla.) Milling Co., in Chicago 
last week on his way to eastern markets, 
was of the opinion that the shortage of 
cars is not so bad with millers in Okla- 


homa as is true east of them. Cars are 
so plentiful that the movement of wheat 
from the state is in excess of what the 


’ millers would like to see. 


Occasionally there are complaints made 
by millers as to Chicago as a flour mar- 
ket, in connection with short weight, in- 
spection, etc. A miller in the Southwest, 
to offset such contentions, informed his 
Chicago representative last week that 
during 1916 he sold over 40,000 bbls flour 
in this market without a complaint, and 
every sale had been carried through with- 
out question as to contract. 

The Millers Mutual Casualty Insurance 
Co., Chicago, has reincorporated under the 
new mutual act of 1916, and has taken 
over the Ben Franklin Mutual Casualty 
Co., both companies having been managed 
by J. C. Adderly. Under the new act the 
company is authorized to do practically 
all kinds of casualty insurance, and is 
subject to the same reserve requirements 
as a stock company. It is now preparing 
to write accident and health insurance. 

Stocks of old No. 2 hard winter wheat 
in Chicago are being rapidly reduced. 
Considering the quality, the grain is sell- 
ing at a very low price, and is up 7@8c 
from the low price of the month, as com- 
pared with May. Sales have been made 
as high as 2c under May for round lots, 
while a small quantity sold at May price, 
f.o.b, eastern cars. Part of the old No. 2 
hard that is being taken out of store here 
is understood to be going to New Orleans 
for export. In the past week, warehouse 
receipts for over 200,000 bus were can- 
celed for shipment. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkee, Wis., Jan. 15.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 
8,000 last week, representing 66 per cent 
of capacity. The previous week, mills 
with the same capacity turned out 11,000, 
or 92 per cent; a year ago, mills with a 
capacity of 24,600 turned out 19,000, or 
77 per cent. 

Mills reported fair business. Inquiry 
was good, and a decided improvement is 
looked for from now on. Stocks on hand 
here are light, and millers are grinding 
only what they are able to load out. 
There was some improvement in the car 
situation, but it is still far from normal. 

Choice city brands of hard spring pat- 
ent were quoted early in the week at 
$10.25, wood, but later were reduced to 
$10, in sympathy with the decline in the 
cash market. Shipping directions came 
in freely, and millers have plenty of load- 
ing orders on hand. ‘ 

Clears were in fair demand, with prices 
steady at $8.65@8.75 in jute. Mills are 
sold ahead, and have plenty of loading 





‘orders on hand. ‘Trade locally was rather 


light, most bakers being well supplied. 

Rye flour steady, with pure quoted at 
$7.70 in wood, while country blends were 
held at $6.90 for dark and $7.10 for white, 
in jute. Trade was satisfactory, but 
millers had difficulty in making shipments. 
There was a good demand from the East 
and the Southwest, while state and local 
trade were up to the average. 

There was a brisk demand for corn 
meal. Prices were advanced in sympathy 
with corn, and were quoted at $2.50 for 
both white and yellow. The South bought 
freely of white, and city package trade 
was good. Mills ground freely. 

The millfeed market was higher early 
in the week, but later dropped off. Offer- 
ings from northwestern country mills 
were light, while feed from the Southwest 
was out of line for this market. There was 
a good call for anything that could be 
loaded out for prompt shipment. There 
was an improved eastern demand, but it 
was difficult to make shipments. Local 
mills are sold ahead for the next 30 days, 
except on red dog. Gluten feed advanced 
$1 ton. Transit feed was in excellent 
demand, and shippers were able to obtain 
good prices for anything running east of 
Buffalo. — 

The state trade in millfeed was good, 
country dealers buying freely in mixed 
cars with flour. All have light stocks, 
and are willing to pay a premium for 
small lots. Hominy feed was in good 


demand, and prices advanced 50c ton. 
Choice wheat screenings were salable, but 
off-grades were very slow. 

Millers bought freely of all chojce mill- 
ing wheat, while off-grades were slow and 
difficult to sell except at liberal discount. 


January 17, 1917 


Millers have good stocks of choice on 
hand. Top price for No. 1 northern, $2. 


NOTES 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 150; corn, 240; oats, 184; barley, 
424; rye, 93; flaxseed, 3. 

Walter Stern, of Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, who has been visiting his brother, 
Clement B. Stern, of San Diego, Cal., 
returned last week. 

A. R. Templeton and Frank J. Cough- 
lin have been named by. President Charlies 
A. Krause, of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, to represent Milwaukee at the 
ninth annual meeting of the Council of 
Grain Exchanges in Chicago, Jan. 18-19. 

The Lorenz Bros. Macaroni Co., Mil 
waukee, has changed its corporate style to 
Tharinger Macaroni Co., and _ increasec 
its capital stock to $125,000. The change 
in name is made because of the exclusive 
control of the business by the Tharinge: 
brothers. 

Oehler & Hosmer, Chaseburg, Wis., 
have completed additions to their flour 
and feed mill. A new electric light plant 
and heating system, and enlargement of 
the warehouse facilities, are included in 
the work. The output of flour is increased 
about 30 per cent. 

Six former presidents of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce last week sent a 
joint appeal to President Wilson urging 
fair treatment of the railroads and the 
allowance of reasonable rates, so there 
may be no repetition of the acute conges- 
tion of traffic of recent days. 

Deeds conveying the entire property of 
the American Milling Co., Superior, Wis., 
to Spencer Kellogg & Sons Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., were filed last week, and state that 
the consideration is $175,000. The Buffalo 
concern took over the linseed oil mill 
some years ago, and recently purchased 
the remainder of the plant. 

I. W. York & Co., Portage, Wis., say 
they have been able to ship but from one 
to three carloads of flour in recent weeks 
to eastern points, on account of the rail- 
road embargoes. The company has orders 
requiring capacity operations for more 
than two months, but is able to operate 
only part time, owing to lack of railroad 
facilities. H. N. Witson. 





France Promotes Wheat-Raising 

The French Chamber of Deputies has 
passed a bill intended to promote the 
cultivation of wheat. The bill, as passed, 
will now be presented to the Senate. It 
provides for the payment of a bonus of 
3fr per quintal for wheat harvested in 
France, beginning with the harvest of 
1917 (about 16c per bu); also of a bonus 
of 20fr for every hectare devoted to wheat- 
raising beyond the area devoted to this 
crop during the preceding year; and, 
furthermore, that the above payment 
shall take effect with the crop of 1917, 
and shall continue until the abolition of 
the government fixing of prices for wheat. 

The law of July 29, 1916, fixed the 
maximum price of wheat at 33fr per 
quintal, said price to prevail throughout 
the duration of hostilities and during the 
year following demobilization. At the 
normal rate of exchange the bonus, based 
on wheat area, equals about $1.56 per 
acre; and the maximum price of 33fr per 
quintal is equivalent to about $1.74 per bu. 

In round figures, the French production 
of wheat for 1914 was 319,000,000 bus, 
that of 1915 275,000,000, and according to 
the most recent estimates the crop for 
1916 will amount to 220,000,000 bus. 

The area sown to wheat in 1914 was 16,- 
029,658 acres. In 1915 the area was 14,- 
062,711 acres. In 1916 the area did not 
exceed that of the preceding year. 

Certain economies in the consumption 
of wheat have been introduced, particu- 
larly the regulation requiring that a 
larger percentage of wheat shall be 
turned into flour than is customary in 
times of peace; but it is not likely that 
this arrangement will economize, through- 
out the year, more than 36,660,000 bus. 
France necessarily must import a consid- 
erable quantity of wheat. 

Wheat imports from foreign coun- 
tries amounted in 1914 to about 52,500,- 
000 bus, and about 57,333,000 in 1915. 
During the first eight months of 1916 the 
imports of wheat totaled about 41,000,000 
bus, an increase of about 7,750,000 over 
the same period of the preceding year. 
These imports came mainly from _ the 
United States and the Argentine Republic. 
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‘The output of flour by mills represented 
at Toledo, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending 
Jan, 13 was 32,000, or 67 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 14,400, or 30 per 
cet, the previous week, 37,000, or 77 per 
cent, a year ago, 37,500, or 78 per cent, 
two years ago, and 28,300, or 59 per cent, 
three years ago. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 





Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 


a combined weekly capacity of 112,460 
bbls, for the week ending Jan. 13 made 
71,666, or 63 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 44,217, or 42 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, by 14 mills of 103,860 bbls 
capacity. 

pen the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


\llen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 


INDIANA 


Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis. 

Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 

Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, 

Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co. 

Loughry Bros. Mig. & Gr. Co., Monticello. 

Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
MICHIGAN 


Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 


J.-O. Ewing, vice-president Cannon 

Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, called at 
this office Jan. 9. 

R. M. Helm, of the Russell-Miller Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, is visiting the trade 
in Pennsylvania with H. W. Welton, 
northern Ohio representative. 

L. R. Geyer, secretary, treasurer and 
manager of the Felber Biscuit Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is in the East getting ideas 
for use in the new plant of his company. 

The plant of the Cockley Milling Co., 
at Lexington, was burned Jan. 11. Over 
15,000 bus wheat, held in store for farm- 
ers, and 500 bus clover seed, were de- 
stroyed. Loss estimated at $150,000. 

James Rogers, of Richardson Bros., 

Philadelphia, and associated with the 
Shane Bros, & Wilson Co., was in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, last week visiting the Krumm 
Milling Co., whom his firm represents in 
that territory. 

Louis Storck, local manager of the 
General Baking Co. at Wheeling, W. Va., 
went to Rochester, N. Y., on Jan. 10, to 
attend meetings of the heads of the vari- 
ous plants of the company. Mr. Storck 
will visit Cleveland on his way home, and 
attend the Ohio bakers’ meeting on Jan. 
lj 

the Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, 
has moved its offices from the Wyandotte 
Building to 833-835 Columbus Saving & 
Trust Building. W. J. McDonald, vice- 
president, is in the East, making arrange- 
ments to open a New York office. He 
will also visit their connections at Phila- 
delphia, 

The year 1916 was one of the most 
prosperous in the history of the Toledo 
mills. They produced more flour than 
ever before in. the history of the trade, 
and price levels for this staple were the 
highest on record. Even larger produc- 
tion would have been attained had the car 
situation been better. 


Following officers and directors have 
been elected by the Toledo Produce Ex- 


change: Jesse W. Young, president 
Young Grain Co., president, succeeding 
C. S. Coup, vice-president and general 
manager Northwestern Elevator & Mill 
Co; Harry Devore, of the Devore Grain 
Co., first vice-president; Frank W. An- 
nin, of W. H. Morehouse & Co., second 
vice-president; Archibald Gassaway, sec- 
retary; Fred Mayer, of J. F. Zahm & Co., 
treasurer. 





INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inv., Jan. 15.—There is 
one bright spot in the Indiana flour- 
milling situation, and that is the brisk 
demand for mixed feeds. As to soft 
winter flour, some leading millers assert 
that they might just as well not have 
posted prices last week. No business to 
speak of was done with any section. 
Prices are $1.75 bbl higher than less than 
a month ago. ‘This, according to Edgar 
Evans, of the’ Acme-Evans Co., is suffi- 
cient to frighten any buyer out of the 
market. 

The advance in grain has been so rapid 
of late that it has been risky to make 
prices on soft winter flour, and sales have 
been only to a local clientele that wanted 
its demands satisfied immediately. 

Europe has made repeated efforts to 
break into this market and get flour, but 
general conditions make against this ac- 
count. Millers who a month or six weeks 
ago were complaining that buyers were 
making a mistake by not taking flour at 
prevailing prices, have in many instances 
declared that the present situation is such 
that they do not blame the trade for 
staying in the offing. 

The weather varied from springlike 
sunshine to zero. The ground is moist 
and roads heavy, and not much wheat is 
coming in, despite the present high prices, 
grain being within 12c of the $2 mark. 
Warmer weather removed snow from 
fields, which look thin in places, but it is 
not thought that later cold weather did 
much harm to the crop. 

Higher corn and colder weather keep 
feed moving briskly, and millers are 
rushed to meet this end of the trade. 

Prices in this market closed: soft win- 
ter patent, in jute, $8.60@8.80; No. 2 
wheat, $1.88; mixed feed, $32 ton. 


$100,000 DAMAGE TO MILL 


One of the most disastrous fires report- 
ed by an Indiana mill in more than a year 
occurred last week, when $100,000 damage 
was done to the plant of the Indiana 
Milling Co., Terre Haute. The fire had 
been raging for three hours before being 
discovered, and completely destroyed the 
main grinding room. The grain storage 
building adjoining was not burned, but 
heavy damage was done the grain. One 
man was killed in the fire. Plans for re- 
building are under way. 

INDIANA MILLERS’ CONVENTION 

The regular midwinter meeting of the 
Indiana Millers’ Association will be held 
in this city Jan. 16. The following pro- 
gramme will be given: “Topics of Inter- 
est,” A. F. Husband, secretary Millers’ 
National Federation; “Option Short Sell- 
ing a National Evil that Should be Pre- 
vented by a National Law,” Charles M. 
Lemon, Bedford; “Federal Grades and 
Supervision of Inspection,” George H. 
Lewis, Lawrenceburg; report by Edgar 
H. Evans and V. Field, committee on 
advertising; address, “Embargo and Car 
Shortage,” Miss Anna L, Reese, Chicago. 


NOTES 
At the corn show held last week at 
Purdue, Roy Clore was again elected corn 
king. His father has also held that honor. 
William Bravard, 40 years old, for 
years engineer in a grain elevator at Mor- 
ristown, was killed when he was caught in 
a belt and thrown into the machinery. 
The Farmers’ Grain Co., of Rensselaer, 


has been incorporated, with a capital of 
$14,000. Directors, Frank L. oover, 


Michael Kanne, Charles F. Stackhouse - 


and Jay W. Stockton. 

Indianapolis flour production last week 
was the highest of any week in six 
months, reaching 20,685 bbls. This in- 
crease, however, does not indicate any- 
thing but mills filling old orders. 

Indiana millers in this city during the 
week in attendance at the Grain Dealers’ 
Association meeting included George W. 
Rohm, Rockville; F. D. Wright, Ander- 
son; C. B. Jenkins, Noblesville; C. M. 
Curry, Greenfield; M. V. Groves, Hart- 
ford City; Cloyd Loughry, Monticello. . 

. M. Pearson. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHvit_e, Tenn., Jan. 15.—Demand 
for flour.usually improves in the south- 
eastern territory after the holidays, but 
this year such has not been the case. Sales 
last week were light, the aggregate book- 
ings probably not exceeding 20 per cent 
of the possible production. Shipping in- 
structions on large contracts, even in 
cases where buyers have considerable 
profits, were difficult to obtain. 

Views differ as to the outlook for new 
business. Some millers predict fair de- 
mand for the remainder of January and 
first half of next month, while others 
claim that there will be no demand of 
consequence until present contracts are 
out of the way, and that after that there 
is not apt to be any snap to buying. 

Prices of flour were generally firm, 
with no material change, but mills showed 
some eagerness to secure immediate busi- 
ness. At the close, prices were substan- 
tially as foliows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, 
$9.50@10; standard or regular patents, 
$8.90@9.10, mainly $9; long patents, 15c 
under standard; low-grades, 30@50c un- 
der standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours were with- 
out important feature, business being 
moderate, with prices firm. Quotations: 
spring wheat patents, jute, delivered 
Nashville, $9.60@9.90; hard winter pat- 
ents, $9.10@9.35. 

Wheat was strong and sold at high 


‘prices, No. 2 red being around $2. There 


was some buying by mills, confined prin- 
cipally to purchases in Washington and 
Oregon. Views as to wheat values are 
variable. Millers generally accept the 
theory that good wheat will be hard to 
buy by the end of February, and are in- 
clined to anticipate their needs, although 
this policy is tempered with caution. 
There was a better tone to millfeed. 
Bran was in active demand, and mid- 
dlings showed improvement. Quotations: 
soft winter wheat bran, ton, 100-lb bags, 
f.o.b. Ohio River, $31@32; mixed feed, 
$32@33; standard middlings, $33@34. 


SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
held one of the largest meetings of the 
past year at the Hotel Hermitage, Nash- 
ville, last week, with practically all mem- 
bers present. President E. M. Kelly pre- 
sided. : 

The matter of buyers failing to with- 
draw flour on contracts, thereby leaving 
the mills to carry the loss, came up for 
consideration. It was the consensus of 
the meeting that in the future, when buy- 
ers fail to withdraw flour through de- 
fault or inability to comply with the con- 
tract, this fact should be made known to 
all members of the association, and sales 
to such buyers be discontinued. 

Another matter on which the associa- 
tion took positive action was with refer- 
ence to net weight. Attention had been 
called to the fact that some millers, both 
members and non-members, have not been 
complying strictly with federal and state 
laws. A resolution was passed directing 
Secretary J. B. McLemore to notify all 
millers that violations of these laws will 
be called to the attention of the proper 
authorities, and steps taken to secure 
their proper observance. Instructions 
were given to the secretary to take, in 
conjunction with the executive committee, 
whatever steps may be necessary to se- 
cure results. 

OUTPUT 

Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 159,000 bbls, showed an out- 
put last week of 81.474, or 51.2 per cent 
of capacity. This compares with 76,603 
bbls and 47 per cent of capacity the pre- 


173 
ceding week, 66.3 per cent in 1916, 70.1 
in 1915, 51.5 in 1914, and 46 in 1913. 


STOCKS 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Jan. 13 Jan. 6 
eee, DONS ccc detencccacs 39,700 48,800 
es, ON. shh oben eee wees 418,300 494,500 
RAS See 104,000 89,500 
SOU WUE 5455.46 60.8 0:004 cee 619,000 564,000 


NOTES 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 


week, 179 cars. 


The Business Men’s Club at Corinth, 
Miss., is interested in a mdvement to 
establish a feed mill there. 


The Central Grocery Co., Tifton, Ga., 
will install a feed mill with a daily capac- 
ity of 60 tons, and also a grist mill. 


Transportation conditions are some bet- 
ter in the Southeast, but shortage of cars 
is expected again as business gets under 
way. 

The Rewoda Milling Co., with capital 
stock of $10,000, has been incorporated 
at Carthage, Tenn., by A. C. Read and 
others. ‘ 

The Christian-Ewing Co., with capital 
stock of $50,000, has béen incorporated at 
Fayetteville, N. C., to operate a 50-bbl 
flour and grist mill. 

Joun Lerrrr. 





Wheat Supplies and Prices 


J. W. Craig, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia: 

Henceforth we must do without the 
daily cables from the United Kingdom, 
giving information concerning the fluctu- 
ations in the price of -wheat. The British 
government has not only forbidden this, 
but has also prohibited the publication in 
newspapers, or trade papers, of informa- 
tion with respect to the sailings of any 
vessels, British or foreign, steamers or 
sailers. ‘This at once closes the source of 
information that is of inestimable value 
in market operations, and without it we 
will have to grope our way along in the 
dark. This drastic action only serves as 
an additional proof of the seriousness of 
the food situation in Europe. 

The volume of our wheat exports, and 
the decrease in our visible supply will be 
watched. with keen interest. Particular 
attention is invited to the fact that dur- 
ing the past two weeks the wheat visible 
in the United States decreased 5,157,000 
bus, compared with an increase of 8,347,000 
last year. 

This occurred in a period of congested 
terminals. In one instance, certain cars 
were in sight of a lighter ready to convey 
the cars to a waiting ship; yet, by reason 
of the congestion, the railroad was unable 
to place them for unloading. 

The embargoes should ordinarily have 
forced an enlargement of the visible; yet 
we find a huge decrease instead. With 
embargoes preventing further shipments 
to add to the present burden of the car- 
riers, it is only a question of time when 
the situation will be relieved, and then we 
shall certainly see a rapid depletion in our 
visible supply. The first quarter of 1917 
should witness huge exports of wheat and 
flour, and in this event our visible sup- 
plys which now stands at 57 millions, or 

millions less than last. year, should 
disappear at a very napid rate. 

Two years ago we exported during 
January, February’and March, 92 million 
bus, and our visible supply decreased only 
25 millions. This was because the ex- 
tremely high prices had induced free 
selling on the part of farmers, who then 


.had in prospect the billion bushel crop or 


1915. There will be no similar incentive 
to market wheat this year, for conditions 
are altogether different. 

The 1917 wheat crops of Europe and 
America have a very poor start, and un- 
less peace comes within three months, the 
spring wheat crops, overseas, will be 
greatly reduced in area, for scarcity of 
labor has prevented the usual fall plow- 
ing; if the war lasts until May, it will 
then be too late. 

While believing in higher prices, we are 
not unmindful of the fact that much may 
happen to cause severe declines meantime. 
Renewed activity of submarine warfare, 
or more acceptable peace proposals, might 
bring about recessions in prices; but, 
eventually, the law of cid and demand 
must prevail. 
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The flour market moved irregularly last 
week, with prices showing some quick re- 
actions with wheat, but the position of 
flour is so firm that sellers are not willing 
to follow the market down very far. The 
feeling is one of distinct uncertainty. A 
moderate business is being done in resales 
by those influenced by the declines in 
wheat, but there is not a great deal of 
selling by the mills. 

Traffic conditions still are annoying both 
to buyers and sellers, owing to the scar- 
city of cars. Arrivals are very slow, and 
the question of delivery is extremely ‘un- 
certain. It is claimed that mills are load- 
ing cars to their full capacity, endeavor- 
ing in this way to get as much flour moved 
as possible. The arrival of the flour is 
not improving as to time and there is no 
certainty as to when either domestic or 
export stuff will be delivered. 

Quotations were nominal on all grades. 
A local price as high as $10 was a job- 
bing quotation on outside brands of 
spring patents. With the supplies of flour 
here, it is not expected that there will be 
a material decline unless there is a radi- 
cal readjustment of wheat prices. Quo- 
tations: spring patents, $9.25@9.50 bbl in 
sacks; clears, $8.10@8.30; winter straights, 
$8.30@8.60; Kansas straights, $9.20@9.50. 


THE EXPORT SITUATION 


The government buying of wheat last 
week was on a considerably smaller scale. 
Some business was put through, but the 
volume was not important. The British 
commission was credited with having 
bought several cargoes the middle of the 
week, but toward the close business was 
without much interest. Buying seems to 
be largely a case of tonnage. When the 
vessels are assigned, the buying is done, 
and as soon as the freight is filled the 
buying stops, so it is quite common for 
orders to be in the market one day and 
absolutely no demand the next. 

As explaining the suppression of infor- 
mation on wheat and corn from the other 
side, a party in close touch with the lead- 
ing buyers said the reason for the action 
was that it was desirable to obtain as 
much grain as possible in America. No 
one but the allies knew how much wheat 
was under contract out of the visible 
supply, while there was a certain amount 
of the invisible which it was desirable to 
control; and with information regarding 
the English market withheld it might be 
possible to accumulate a considerable por- 
tion of this invisible supply, or as much 
as was desirable to buy, without exciting 
the market. 


EMBARGOES A BIG FACTOR 


While some reported a slight improve- 
ment in the railroad traffic situation dur- 
ing last week, the widespread embargoes 
are still crippling business to a consider- 
able extent. The roads appear to be ap- 
plying and lifting embargoes entirely 
independent of each other, making it diffi- 
cult for business to be carried on nor- 
mally; and although 22,695 freightcars 
were ordered last December (nearly twice 
the number ordered during the same 
period of 1915), the shortage of cars still 
adds to the difficulties of the situation. 

It would seem that if there were some 
co-ordination among the roads as to 
placing embargoes, matters might be 
helped somewhat. Under present condi- 


tions, practically all the roads over which 
a car of grain must travel to reach New 
York might raise their embargoes, but if 
one connecting link did not, traffic would 


be greatly restricted and the shipment 
almost impossible to make. 


FLOUR CLUB OFFICERS 


After a very spirited contest at the 
annual meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held Jan. 9, Edgar O. Challenger 
was elected president, C. W. Jewell vice- 
president, B. H. Wunder treasurer (to 
succeed himself), and Walter Quacken- 
bush secretary. 

It is feared, however, that Mr. O’Chal- 
lenger adopted some of ‘Tammany’s 
methods to bring about his election as 
president of this illustrious organization, 
and it is understood that numerous prom- 
ises of cigars, liquid refreshments, etc., 
were made by the successful candidate. 

In spite of this, the members of the 


Flour Club are all very glad to welcome ~ 


these new officers, and trust that the en- 
suing year will be as successful as the 
preceding one. 


THE LIGHTERAGE QUESTION 


The New York Produce Exchange is 
one of 24 commercial and civic organiza- 
tions arrayed in the New Jersey lighter- 
age case, the first hearing of which was 
held before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Jan. 9, in the Chamber of 
Commerce Building, New York. This 
issue, which calls for the abandonment of 
the zone unit of rating in the freight sys- 
tems of the country, and against which 
the New York port interests are acting, 
involves one of the most important con- 
troversies which the commission has had 
to deal with in its 20 years of experience. 

The fact that both the state of New 
Jersey and the state of New York, as well 
as the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of Baltimore, are interested as 
intervenors, gives a breadth of scope to 
the issue which affects practically not 
only the North Atlantic seaboard, but the 
entire eastern trunk line territory, and 
through that the railway and coastwise 
freight rates for the entire country. 

Distinguished counsel attend the hear- 
ings, and the case of each side is being 
ably presented. The complainants pre- 
sented their testimony last week, and 
this week witnesses for New York are 
being placed on the stand. The hearing 
of the entire case will probably run for 
about 10 days. 

NOTES 


A. L. Goetzmann, secretary and man- 
ager the Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., and H. Dittmer, manager Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co., called at this office 
last week. 

There have been a number of deaths 
among eastern millers since the beginning 
of the year: J. W. Steere, of Dudley, 
Mass., at the age of 91; William Hamdon 
Anderson, aged 55, vice-president Woods 
& Sprague Milling Co., Inc., Albion, N. 
Y; Charles Groetzinger, aged 69, at 
Easton, Pa., and Frederick O. Clarke, 
aged 84, a pioneer miller of New York, 
at Oswego. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiiapetpuia, Pa., Jan. 15.—The local 
flour market was unsettled last week, 
with second-hand stocks underselling the 
mills. Buyers show no confidence, and 
business since the beginning of the year 
has been disappointing. Most of the 
large jobbers and bakers seem to have 
enough flour for early needs, and are not 
willing to operate ahead of requirements. 
Something relatively cheap will find a 
buyer, but it is generally out of the 
question to reach mill limits. 


NOTES 


Israel S. Fry, flour and feed merchant 
of Reading, Pa., died Jan. 10, aged 65. 
Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 906,402 


bus, against 821,325 for the same time 
last year. f 

George D. Young, representing the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. at 
Pottsville, Pa., has been acquitted of the 
charge of embezzling $8,000 from the 
company. 

Weigley’s flour mill, near Schaeffers- 
town, Pa., was burned Jan. 12, causing a 
loss of $10,000. The property was owned 
by W. W. Weigley, a Philadelphia at- 
torney, and had been used for milling 
purposes for fully a century. 

At the annual election of the Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Exchange, on Wednesday, 
William T. Kirk was re-elected presi- 
dent. Other officers elected were: Marvin 
M. Eavenson, first vice-president; John 
S. Engardt, second vice-president; Alex- 
ander Henry, treasurer; John E. Poore, 
secretary. : 

Samuet S. DaniEts. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 15.—Flour sales- 
men reported little demand for flour last 
week. In about every instance where 
purchases were made, prompt delivery 
was wanted, shipping directions being 
given with the order. Buying ever since 
the opening of the new year has been 
restricted to actual needs for early ship- 
ment. 

While stocks of flour for home con- 
sumption recently have increased slightly, 
the total available supply is not large and 
any serious car shortage which would pre- 
vent the arrival of flour should have its 
effect upon the local situation. While 
there has already been some trouble in 
getting purchases forwarded on this ac- 
count, buyers all seem willing to take a 
chance in getting their flour without seri- 
ous trouble and are content to cover their 
needs, refusing to place any contracts for 
shipment later in the year. The recent 
rise in prices has certainly killed buying. 

Prices show practically no change from 
the close a week ago. Minneapolis pat- 
ents are held in the range of $10@10.20 
bbl, with spring country patents at $9.60 
@10, all in wood. Special short patents 
are generally held at $10.50@10.55, in 
wood, with $10.75 an extreme quotation 
asked. Spring first clears in sacks are 
nominally quoted at $8@8.90 bbl. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are held 
steady, the demand ruling slow. Patents 
range $9.10@9.50, the extreme quotation 
being for fancy brands. Soft winter 
flours are also slow, patents ranging $9@ 
9.60, straights $8.50@9.30- and clears 
$8.15@9. 


ASSOCIATION OF SEALERS MEETS 


The Massachusetts Association of Seal- 
ers of Weights and Measures held a two- 
day annual convention in Boston last 
week. Charles P. Murray, sealer for the 
city of Lynn, was elected president, Hugh 
H. Healey was again chosen secretary- 
treasurer, and seven vice-presidents were 
elected. 

Thure Hanson, state commissioner of 
weights and measures, advocated chang- 
ing the name of his department to De- 
partment of Standards. He also wants 
inspectors’ salaries increased to $1,800, is 
not averse to having his own increased, 
and asks for two additional inspectors. 

He reported that 1,430 out of 4,893 
loaves of bread weighed by the depart- 
ment inspectors since the increase in the 
price of bread were found to be deficient 
in weight, and recommended that a defi- 
nite standard of weight be established 
and that all bread be sold by weight. 

Dr. Fritz Reichmann, of New York, 
an expert on business economics and for- 
mer state commissioner of weights and 
measures for New York, strongly urged 
an export duty on foodstuffs as a means 
of reducing the high cost of living. 

F. J. Schlink, of the national Bureau 
of Standards, and Thomas A. Mullen, 
former schoolhouse commissioner of Bos- 
ton, also spoke. 

NOTES 

Visitors on ’change last week included 
William L. Seligmann and George Urban, 
Jr., Buffalo; T. F. Blake, Edwardsville, 
Ind., and A. D. Acheson, Philadelphia. 

F. W. Choat, who formerly represented 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., in this 
section, is now handling the account here 
of the Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

On Feb. 1, Lawrence T. Ingram, who 
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has been representing the Elmore Milling 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y., will become associat- 
ed with the Tioga Mill & Elevator Co., 
Waverly, N. Y., and direct the sales of 
its dairy, horse and poultry feeds. 

The following “complaint committee” 
has been appointed by Chairman William 
D. Fulton of the grain board of the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce: James T. 
Knowles, Frank J. Ludwig, H. P: Van 
de Bogert, Horace Cook and Frank W. 
Crane. This committee will investigate 
all complaints that may come before the 
board as to business irregularities between 
members of the board, as well as with 
those outside the membership. 

The Hermion sailed from this port Jan. 
9 for Christiania, Norway, with a full 
cargo of 293,559 bus rye, the largest cargo 
of this cereal ever taken from here. The 
Cape Corso is scheduled to sail during 
the coming week with a full cargo of 
300,000 bus oats for a French port, to be 
followed by the Alaskan with 100,000 to 
150,000 bus oats for St. Nazaire. A big 
shipment of Canadian flour is also due 
to leave here during the next week for a 
port in France. 

The annual meeting of the Boston 
Flour and Grain Club was held Jan. 9 in 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce library. 
The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, Henry M. Thompson; vice-presi- 
dent, J. Karcher, Jr; secretary-treasurer, 
Elmer E. Dawson. Executive committee, 
Warren G. Torrey and Walter E. Smith. 
The club has now 180 active members, en- 
gaged in the flour, grain, hay, steamship 
and railroad business, all of whom are 
members of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Louis W. DePass. 





PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., Jan. 15.—The flour 
market last week was dull and uninter- 
esting, and very little business was re- 
ported. Buyers seemed indifferent as to 
prices, and as near-by requirements are 
pretty well taken care of they can stay 
out of the market for the time being. 
Flour has been moving very slowly with 
the jobbers, but conditions in this: respect 
were improved last week. There was very 
little change in prices. Springs ranged, 
for patents, $9.30@9.80 bbl, 49-lb paper 
bags, the higher price being asked for 
well-advertised Minneapolis brands; 
straights, $9.15@9.55, cotton. 

Prices for Kansas hard winters were 
practically the same as the preceding 
week, and ranged, for patents, $9.20@ 
9.50 bbl, 49-lb paper bags; straights, $9@ 
9.30, cotton. 

Near-by soft winters were offered 
freely at $7.50@8 bbl, bulk, with patents 
held about 30c bbl more. 

All grades of millfeed were in excel- 
lent demand, and transit and quick ship- 
ment cars brought top prices. Bran was 
quoted the last of the week at $32.50; 
standard middlings, $32.50; white mid- 
dlings, $37@38.50; red dog, $44,—all in 
sacks, 

Ear corn was 3c bu higher on account 
of better demand. Spot cars of shelled 
corn were placed at quotations, owing to 
light receipts. Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was 
quoted at $1.07@1.08; shelled corn, No. 2 
yellow, $1.09@1.10. 

Arrivals of oats were in excess of de- 
mand, and quotations were barely re- 
alized. No. 2 white were quoted at 61%, 
@62c. 

Receipts for the week: millfeed, 18 
cars; ear corn, 13; shelled corn, 49; oats, 
71. 

NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $9.60@ 
10.40 bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

Harry Apple, representing the Cres- 
cent Milling Co., Fairfax, Minn., called 
on the local trade last week. 

J. O. Ewing, vice-president Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, stopped 
here on Thursday to call on J. L. Gregg, 
the local representative of the mill. 

During the year ending Dec. 31, 1916, 
the Pittsburgh Grain and Hay Exchange 
handled 15,275 cars millfeed, oats, corn, 
rye and hay, compared with 15,236 the 
previous year. 

George Storke, of the General Baking 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va; C. H. Groves, 
Phoenix Mill Co., Marietta, Ohio, and 
John Diffenbach, secretary Capital City 
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Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
were among visitors here last week. 

The Pennsylvania Lines West have 
finally lifted their embargo against re- 
ceipt of shipments from connecting lines. 
There are still a few restrictions at spe- 
cific points, particularly in the Chicago 
district, but as far as the country grain, 
hay and feed trade of Pittsburgh is con- 
cerned the Pennsylvania is practically all 
open. 

W. A. Low. 





BALTIMORE 


Bartrmore, Mp., Jan. 15.—Flour was 
comparatively steady and dull last week. 
Buyers paid little attention to the fluctu- 
ations in wheat, and made purchases only 
as necessity required, which was seldom. 
Something was done in soft winter 
straight, near-by and western, by export- 
ers in anticipation of business which may 
never materialize but, generally speaking, 
the whole trade, including grocer, baker, 
jobber and exporter, was content to go 
slow and await developments. Offerings 
were freer, with Ohio and Indiana mills 
in instances managing to meet the compe- 
tition of the tributary manufacturers. 

Springs were easier and inactive, with 
fancy short patents closing nominally at 
$9.25@9.40; standard brands, $9@9.15; 
long patents, straights and cut-straights, 
$8.70@8.85; first clears, $8@8.25; second 
clears, $7.35@7.85,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
Ib jutes, 20@30c more in wood. Demand 
was light, because the buyers said the big 
jobbing mills had loaded the smaller 
trade at relatively low prices and left no 
one to sell to. 

Soft winters were steady and quiet, 
with patents closing nominally at $8.65@ 
8.90, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 40@45c 
less in bulk or buyer’s package; near-by 
straights, $7.65@7.80; western, $7.75@ 
7.90,—bulk or buyer’s sacks, 10@15c more 
in cotton or jute, 40@45c more in wood. 
Patent was offered more freely from the 
West, but rarely found a buyer. A fair 
business was done in straight, near-by 
and -western, at $7.70@7.85, bulk, with 
exporters and jobbers the buyers. Final 
conditions were even less favorable. 

Hard winters were a trifle lower, but 
neglected, with patents at the close quot- 
ed nominally at $9.40@9.65; straights, 
$9.15@9.30; clears, *‘ $8.30@8.55,—98-lb 
cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more 
in wood. No trading to speak of, as 
buyers refuse to pay premium over 
springs, preferring latter at same price. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 65,244 
bbls; clearances, 88,496. 


NOTES 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has put 
another embargo on grain for this port. 


Twenty-six steamers cleared from here 
last week with flour and grain for foreign 
ports, 


President Macgill, of the Patapsco 
mills, was confined to his home all week 
by a slight indisposition. 

Bound for Baltimore are 105 steamers 
and 4 sailing ships; now in port, 56 
steamers and 5 sailing ships. 

Gill & Fisher, grain exporters, an- 
nounce that Edward Livingston Davis 
will sign their name per procuration. 


Gustavus & Co., ship brokers, have been 
succeeded by Wilbur F. Spice, who has 
constituted the firm for some years. 


George P. Cronise, stevedore and mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, died 
Jan. 11 at his home in this city, aged 70. 

Grain exports from here last week 
were 2,443,796 bus—757,238 wheat, 940,- 
777 corn, 356,865 oats, 379,036 rye and 
9,880 barley. , 

Baltimore is doing nearly all the corn 
business, and for that reason is working 
its new inspection and grading laboratory 
to the limit. 

Receipts of new southern corn to date, 
148,519 bus; same time last year, 96,260. 
Range of prices last week, $1.03@1.12; 
same period year ago, 75@8lc. 

Flour exports from Baltimore last week 
were 88,886 bbls—54,803 to Gibraltar, 15,- 
886 to Genoa, 7,188 to Havana, 7,764 to 
London and 2,855 to Liverpool. 

Receipts of new southern wheat so far 
this season, 1,346,785 bus; last year, 
1,541,158. Range of prices last week, 


$1.50@2.03; year ago, $1.05@1.31%4. 


ft 
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Cash No. 2 red wheat would have 
brought $2.04 at one time during the 
week, but no sales were reported above 
$2.03@2.03%,. ‘The closing was 5c below 
this, 


The Spring Garden Warehouse Corpo- 
ration has bought ground, 72x105, on 
which it will build a warehouse for con- 
ducting a storage business in grain and 
general merchandise. , 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will 
build a superstructure to pier 3, Locust 
Point, at a cost of $500,000—evidently get- 
ting ready for that $15,000,000 South 
American line of steamers. 


The Consumers’ Mercantile Co., with 
$40,000 capital stock, to deal in general 
merchandise, has been incorporated by 
Allen R. Carner, Gottlieb Kraus, Joseph 
S. Collins and Michael J. Gibbons. 

Watson S. Moore, of W. S. Moore 
Grain Co., Duluth, Minn., and Julius E. 
E. Berndt, of Berndt & Co., merchan- 
dise brokers, this city, have applied for 
membership in the Chamber of Commerce. 

The local flour trade not only wants 
better service from the terminal ware- 
houses as regards deliveries, but all Sat- 
urdays counted as half-holidays.in com- 
puting the periods of storage. Saturday 
is a legal half-holiday in this market, but 
it is claimed the terminal warehouses close 
at noon and charge for the full day. 

The premium on cash wheat, here and 
elsewhere, could hardly be otherwise: the 
steamers are taking the grain out, the 
railroads are refusing to bring any more 
in and the waning stocks are owned prin- 
cipally by one firm. It will be different 
when the railroads .remove their embar- 
goes and allow the shipments which have 
been held back for months to come for- 
ward. 

At the hearing in New York, Jan. 9, 
before Examiner La Roe, of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, relative to 
Jersey City’s claim of 3c per 100 lbs re- 
duction in its freight differential as com- 
pared with New York, the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce was represented 


‘by R. E. Lee Marshall and John B. 


Daish, attorneys, and Herbert Sheridan, 
traffic manager. 


Visitors last week were R. Fribourg, 
of Fribourg & Freres, grain importers, 
Antwerp and Paris; Howard B. Jackson, 
of Jackson Bros. & Co., and Kenneth P. 
Edwards, with J. A. Edwards & Co., 
grain, Chicago; Frank L. Carey, of Hal- 
let & Carey Co., grain, Minneapolis; W. 
S. Moore, of W. S. Moore Grain Co., 
Duluth, Minn; A. L. Brill, of Germania 
Mills, Fredericksburg, Va; F. E. Barker, 
secretary the Carr Milling Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio; George W. Garvin, ‘miller, Boyce, 
Va; H. G. Campbell, grain, Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 15.—While buy- 
ers continue to figure on flour, and there 
is little doubt some are in actual need 
of supplies, they are naming low prices 
and taking only enough to keep going. 
They are all looking for that break in 
wheat or contented to keep up the hand- 
to-mouth policy. 

The business done last week in patents 
and straights was not as bad as generally 
supposed, a few mills having enough new 
orders to keep running a week or so, and 
others are still working on old contracts. 
Clears and low-grade flour were very dull, 
and prices unsettled. 

Low prices were quoted by outside mills 
on all kinds of flour, some interests being 
anxious to sell, especially after the break 
in wheat. It will take a week or two 
longer to get the trade worked up to the 
buying point. 

The export inquiry was confined to 
Holland and bids were unsatisfactory. 

Winter wheat mills report a fair de- 
mand at about 10c higher than the pre- 
vious week. Short winter patent, $9.40; 
standard, $9.15; pastry, $8.75,—in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

Local prices on spring patents to the 
small trade were advanced 50c bbl. 

.Rye flour quiet and only steady. No. 1, 
$8@8.10; straight, $7.75@7.85; dark, 
$7.65,—in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds were strong, under an active 
demand for spot stuff and very light of- 
ferings. Bran is especially scarce, while 
a few mills have middlings to sell at 50c 


@$1 above bran. The country mills are 
in the market and willing to pay any rea- 
sonable price. They have feed bought 
which has been on the way a long time or 
cannot be shipped, owing to the scarcity 
of cars. The country dealer manages to 
get all the bran the mills can spare here 
by ordering a few barrels of flour but old 
customers are supplied first. 

Quite a good business was done in 
March shipment around $32 for bran and 
$32.50 for middlings. Red dog in better 
demand and firmer. Winter wheat feeds 
are selling at $33 for bran, $34 for mid- 
dlings and $34 for mixed feed, track, 
Buffalo. 

Corn-meal coarse feeds in only fair de- 
mand and easier. Hominy feed higher 
and in light supply. Gluten feed strong, 
dealers being unable to get it through, 
and everybody is short in this section. 

Oil meal firm and offerings limited. 
Cottonseed meal higher and strong. 

Kafir corn higher, and offerings light 
at $2.80 per 100 lbs, track, Buffalo. Milo 
maize held at the same price. 

Buckwheat flour is selling at $6 per 
100 Ibs, in 5-lb paper sacks, Some deal- 
ers are getting 7c for what is claimed to 
be a better quality, but demand is light. 
No offerings of buckwheat. 

Rolled oats firm, with a good trade in 
bulk as well as package goods. Oat hulls, 
reground, are selling at $21, sacked, track, 
Buffalo. 

THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 107,500 bbls, repre- 
senting 64 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 96,700, or 58 per cent, the previous 
week, 149,550, or 90 per cent, a year ago, 
135,200, or 98 per cent, in 1915, and 
110,650, or 80 per cent, in 1914, 


NOTES 


H. F. Page, Franklinville, N. Y., is 
making extensive improvements in _ his 
mill. 


There has been grain on the road for 
two months, and only dribbling into 
Buffalo now. 


With good sleighing, farmers are bring- 
ing winter wheat to the country mills and 
getting $1.75 bu. 


W. H. Weston, of Gilchrest & Co., Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa, grain dealers, was on 
*change last week. 

The state engineer and surveyor an- 
nounces that the barge canal is now 93 
per cent completed. 


H. G. Campbell, president of the Ar- 
mour Canadian Grain Co., Winnipeg, 
Man., was in Buffalo a few days last 
week. 


Each of the 12 employees of the R. H. 
McEwen Milling Co., Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
were presented with a $20 gold piece last 
Saturday. 

Stocks of wheat here in store are 
71,000,000 bus, and afloat 15,800,000. The 
quantity of Canadian wheat here is about 
17,000,000 bus. 

At the annual meeting of the Grain 
Clearance Corporation here last’ week, A. 
W. Thompson, of the Wilson Transit 
Co., Cleveland, was elected president. 


The Mutual Millers’ and Feed Dealers’ 
Association will meet at the Statler Hotel, 
in this city, Jan. 26. Fred E. Pond, 
secretary of the Corn Exchange, will de- 
liver the opening address. 

The Federal Milling Co., of Lockport, 
N. Y., last week elected directors for 
1917 as follows: H. M. Witbeck, W. B. S. 
Johnson, E. F. Flinchbaugh, F. J. Ling- 
ham and the Rev. G. A. Brock. 


W. H. Grant left here Saturday for St. 
Albans, Vt., to take charge of the instal- 
lation of machinery and equipment for 
the St. Albans Grain Co. It is expected 
the plant will be in operation about 
April 1. 

Maxwell M. Nowak, of the Nowak 
Milling Co., and George E. Pierce, ele- 
vator owner, both Corn Exchange mem- 
bers, were elected directors of the Buf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce last week 
after a spirited contest. 

Although vessels are being unloaded at 
this port daily, the work is going on only 
as fast as cars can be obtained. A better 
supply of cars is promised this week, as 
there is said to be a riishing demand, for 
the Canadian wheat afloat here, at the 
seaboard. 

E. Baneasser. 


‘ 
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ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., Jan, 15.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 11,600 bbls, of which 8,000 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 57 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
10,600, or 52 per cent, the previous week, 
11,400, or 56 per cent, a year ago, and 
13,900, or 70 per cent, two years ago. 

Spring wheat millers said last week 
was the dullest they had seen in a long 
time, even shipping instructions being 
scarce. 

Spring patents were held firmly, mill- 
ers quoting $10.40@10.45, wood, Boston. 
Buyers were not disposed to purchase at 
those prices, and trade was at a standstill. 
Locally there was a little flour sold at 
recent prices, mills making no advance. 
Figuring on present cost of wheat, spring 
patents were quoted too low to the city 
trade, but buyers would not come in. 

Spring clears were in light supply and 


firm. Mills quoted $9.40@9.45, wood, 
Boston. One reported that it was over- 
sold. Most mills reported a light in- 
quiry. 


Spring low-grade flour and _ second 
clears met with a limited inquiry. Only 
small lots were disposed of, and prices 
remained firm. Spring low-grade was 
held at $6.50, jute, Boston, while second 
clears were quoted as high as $7.25, jute, 
New York. 

Trade in winter wheat flours was rela- 
tively more active than in springs. Mills 
ran nearer to capacity, and reported more 
inquiries. They managed to get enough 
new business and directions to keep them 
running the week out. Winter straights 
were quoted at $8.75, wood, Boston, and 
some business was transacted at that 
price. 

A fair amount of business was trans- 
acted in rye flour, and prices were firmly 
held at $8, wood, Boston. Most orders 
were for small lots, but in the aggregate 
they made a fairly good week’s business. 
Shipping directions came in freely enough 
to keep the mills running, but the end 
of the week saw their exhaustion. 

There was no change in graham flour. 
Business was in fair volume, and buyers 
paid $7.50, wood, Boston. Entire wheat 
flour was l5c bbl higher, sales being made 
at $9.65, wood, Boston. Demand was 
moderate. Small lots sold in Rochester 
at $9.75, wood. 

Buckwheat flour was a little easier, be- 
ing offered at $6 per 100 lbs in 5-lb paper 
bags. Demand was light, and sales 
dragged. Buckwheat was also dull, being 
quoted at $2.85@2.90, bulk. 

Demand for millfeed was active, and 
prices advanced to the highest of the sea- 
son, owing to the light offerings. Sales 
of spring bran were made at $34.50@35, 
in 100’s, Boston. Winter bran sold at 
$33@34, in 100’s, Rochester. 

Spring middlings sold as high as $40, 
in 100’s, Boston, the top mark in years. 
One mill sold a lower grade at $38. De- 
mand was active, mills not having enough 
to fill orders. Winter middlings sold at 
$38, Rochester. Rye feed was firm at 
$33, Rochester, there being a good de- 
mand. 

NOTES 


W. W. Van Vechten, president of the 
Van Vechten Milling Co., was confined 
to his home last week by an attack of 
grip. . 

Country millers who were here last 
week said their sales were confined to 
small lots,-the disposition still being. to 
hold off and buy only for immediate re- 
quirements. 


A heavy snowfall in this part of the 
state came just in time to protect the 
wheat crop from zero weather which fol- 
lowed. It is not believed that the plant 
was injured by the thaw and freeze of the 
previous week. 

R. J. Arxkrns. 





No Break Looked For 

M. C. Lough, Hutchinson Coal Co., 
Fairmont, W. Va: 

It seems almost a guess to speak of 
future prices, but we can hardly see how 
wheat can go down and stay down very 
much for several months. Have our re- 
quirements covered for about three 
months. Presume others have not stocked 
up very strongly, as most people think 
the market too unsteady to buy far ahead. 
While it is possible for a break in flour 
in the next two or three months, we do 
not look for it. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 24,550, or 60 per cent of capac- 
ity, last week, against 22,455, or 55 per 
cent, the previous week, 29,251, or 72 per 
cent, a year ago, and 20,559, or 50 per 
cent, two years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of ©57,000 
bbls, was 30,325, or 54 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 31,930, or 56 per cent, the 
previous week, and 26,427, or 46 per cent, 
a year ago. 

Coast -buyers of soft wheat flours are 
almost unanimous in taking flour only for 
near-by requirements. Sharp advances 
and declines in prices apparently have 
lost all power to influence them in either 
direction, and price changes which in or- 
dinary times would be potent marketing 
factors are of little or no effect. 

Most of the mills have long lines of 
wheat secured at the relatively lower 
levels of the earlier days of the crop 
year, and with a prosperous season’s busi- 
ness behind them are quite willing to 
rest on their oars for a time and refuse 
to sacrifice the profits they have in the 
raw material by price competition to se- 
cure new business. 

Even California, often the dumping 
ground of north coast mills, is quite in- 
different to new bookings, and offers no 
relief at present. | 

Washington port mills 
wheat flours at the week-end, basis 49's, 
cotton: blue-stem family spatent, $8.30 
bbl; blue-stem cut-off and club straights, 
$7.25; bakers patents, in 98's, $8.20. 

Resellers in the southeastern and south- 
ern states are underselling Washington 
and Oregon interior mills on pastry flours 
and, while there is some inquiry from 
those sections, little business is being 
worked. Most of the mills have book- 
ings for the next 60 days, and are more 
interested in getting shipping directions 
than placing new business. Interior mills 
quoted pastry flour last week, f.o.b. ship- 
ping point, around $7 bbl, basis 49-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

The bakers continue to use an abnor- 
mally large proportion of soft wheat 
flours, and at the high premium for 
hard wheat flour are confining themselves 
to minimum purchases of the latter. Most 
of them have sufficient supplies for 30 to 
60 days, and will stand pat unless there 
is a sharp market change: 

At the week’s close Dakota flours were 
offered at north coast seaboard points: 
first patent, $9.60@10.40 bbl, in 98's, cot- 
ton; second patent, $9.30@9.90; _ first 
clear, $8.70@8.85. Montana first patent 
was quoted at $9.15@9.70, in 98-lb cot- 
tons; second patent, $8.95@9.25; first 
clear, $8.35@8.70. Practically no Kansas 
flour has been worked to the north coast 
seaboard for several months, and Kansas 
mills appear to have withdrawn from at- 
tempting to work business there. 

The feed market is slightly easier. 
Local bran is quoted at $26 ton, shorts 
$29, carloads, delivered transit points. 


quoted soft 


NOTES 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., New York, was in Seattle last week, 
on his way from British Columbia. 

W. V. Harrington, of the Harrington 
Co., of Minneapolis, was in Seattle last 
week, returning via Lewiston, Idaho. 

Grain standards, co-operative elevators 
and selling problems will be considered 
at the farm market congress to be held 
at Bozeman, Mont., Jan. 20 to Feb. 3. 


The Montana State Railway Commis- 





sion will hold a hearing at Helena, today, 
Jan. 15, to consider the applications of 
some of the railroads to abolish milling- 
in-transit privileges at certain points. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture has issued a bulletin on “Grow- 
ing Grain on Southern Idaho Dry Farms,” 
discussing the soil, climate and conditions 
of the Snake River plains and adjoining 
valleys. 

Wheat is moving somewhat more freely 
to the East, but receipts at seaboard are 
very limited. Bids on the exchange Jan. 
12 were: Turkey red, $1.65 bu; blue- 
stem, $1.64; forty-fold, $1.60; club and 
fife, $1.59; red Russian, $1.57 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Car., Jan. 15.—Though 
flour business last week was only slightly 
improved over the preceding week, a 
more optimistic feeling prevailed than 
has been experienced for some time, due 
to the knowledge that jobbers and bakers 
generally cannot much longer delay pur- 
chasing flour, as stocks are rapidly being 
depleted. 

No change was made by local mills in 
the price of family flour, top patents be- 
ing offered at $9@9.40 bbl, 49's, cotton. 
North Coast mills generally held firm, a 
few only showing a tendency to shade 
prices in order to meet buyers’ ideas. 
Blue-stem patents were quoted at $8.40@ 
8.60 bbl; straight grade, $8.20@8.30; cut- 


off, $7.40@7.60,—98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 
Eastern flour was in little demand, 


prices being firm at a slight advance over 
the preceding week. Kansas first patents 
were quoted at $9.80@10; Dakota first 
patents, $10.50@10.75; Montana first pat- 
ents, $9.50@9.75; Montana first clear, 
$8.25@8.40,—98’s, cotton, delivered San 
Francisco. 

Millfeed was slightly weaker, particu- 
larly bran, due to increased offerings 
from the north, one mill in. particular 
offering several hundred tons. Another 
factor tending to influence the price of 
millfeed is the comparatively low price 
being quoted on alfalfa meal of $20 ton. 
White bran was offered at $28@29 ton; 
shorts, $32@33; middlings, $38@39; red 
bran, $28.50,—delivered San Francisco. 


OREGON 

PortLanv, Orecon, Jan. 15.—There 
was a 20c advance in the flour list at the 
opening of the week, when wheat prices 
resumed their upward course. The rise 
brought flour within 20c of the record 
price reached last fall. Patents. were 
quoted at $8.20, straights at $7.40@7.60, 
valleys at $7.70, whole-wheat at $8.40 and 
graham at $8.20. 

Export grades are not listed, as there 
is at present no export trade. Millers also 
reported an absence of eastern business. 
Local trade was slow, as usual at the time 
of year, but it is believed that buyers will 
have to come into the market again before 
the usual contracting time. 

All cereal and case goods were marked 
up with flour. Pancake 24’s were quoted 
at $9.20 bbl, and 10’s at $9.50. Wheat 
heart 10’s were listed at $11. Pastry flour 
10°s were quoted at $9.50. Case goods 
prices were as follows: pancake, 24 4’s, 
$5.50; wheat heart, 24 4’s, $5.75; cake and 
pastry, 24 4’s, $5.50. Bakers flour, 96's, 
range $8@9.20, 

Millfeed stocks were not large, and the 
market was firm. Bran was quoted at the 
mills at $26.50 ton, and shorts at $30.50. 
Rolled barley was held at $41@42, cracked 
‘corn at $48 and whole corn at $47. 

There was more or less eastern wheat 
business during the week, and the market 
followed eastern fluctuations. Friday, 
buyers were offering at all country points, 
net to farmers, $1.50 for club, $1.52 for 
forty-fold and $1.55 for blue-stem. One 
fancy lot of blue-stem was bought in the 





Walla Walla district at an f.o.b. price 
equal to $1.72 here, the best price so far 
paid for wheat in the Pacific Northwest. 

At the Merchants’ Exchange, Friday, 
January wheat bids were: blue-stem, 
$1.64; forty-fold, $1.58; club, $1.56; red 
Russian, $1.54. 

Oats held firm, with a number of deals 
recently at $36.50. Feed barley was 
nominal on this market at $39 ton. 

NOTES 

M. S. Jones, manager of the Portland 
Flouring Mills, at Prescott, Wash., was 
in Portland this week. 

T. E. Morgan, of Los Angeles, man- 
ager of the grain department of the 
Globe Milling Co., is in the city for a few 


weeks. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 


Wasuineton, D. C., Jan. 15.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has ren- 
dered a decision in the “export grain 
from Indiana” case, which was entered 
on protest of the Indiana Board of Trade 
and the Linton Mill Co. against the op- 
eration of proposed schedules, which 
were temporarily suspended until Feb. 
14, 1917. The commission decides that 
the “proposed increased rates on grain, 
flour and other grain products to the 
Atlantic ports for export from certain 
stations in Indiana, and from the In- 
diana-Vincennes division of the Vandalia 
Railroad, are in fact not justified.” 

The tariffs suspended proposed to in- 
crease by Ic per 100 lbs the carload 
rates on grain, flour and other products 
of grain from stations on the Vandalia 
Railroad in Indiana, Switz City to Vin- 
cennes inclusive, to the Atlantic ports 
for export. The Linton Mill Co., operat- 
ing a mill and grain elevator at Switz 
City, directed its protest to the alleged 
discrimination that would result in favor 
of a competing elevator at Worthington, 
Ind., eight miles east of Switz City, from 
which no increased rates were proposed. 

Rates on grain and grain products 
from producing points in Illinois and 
southwestern Indiana to the Atlantic sea- 
board are generally made by adding to- 
gether two unpublished factors, a west- 
ern factor from a point of origin to 
certain so-called specific junction points, 
and an eastern factor thence to the sea- 
board. The western factor is the same 
whether for export or domestic traffic, 
but varies according to origin. The east- 
ern factor on domestic traffic is higher 
than on export trade, but remains con- 
stant with regard to origin. The sum of 
these unpublished western and eastern 
factors becomes the published rate main- 
tained by the direct lines to Atlantic 
ports. Rates so constructed are met by 
lines which, with their connections, reach 
the Atlantic ports by way of Chicago, 
and the rates apply via that market as 
well as over the direct lines to the east. 

Prior to April, 1907, the rates were 
percentages’ of the Chicago-New York 
rate. Since that date they have been 
constructed by adding together two fac- 
tors, as explained above. This continued 
until January, 1914, when an increase. of 
lc was made in rates, both domestic and 
export, thereby increasing the export rate 
on grain to New York from 19c to 20c. 
In January, 1915, rates from both IIli- 
nois and Indiana stations were increased 
by .7c, bringing the domestic and export 
rates on grain to New York up to 20.7¢ 
and 19.7c, respectively. 

The record shows that class rates from 
the Indiana stations to eastern points are, 
on the whole, materially lower than those 
from the Illinois stations. Upon con- 
sideration of all the evidence, the com- 
mission finds that the proposed increased 
rates have not been justified, and an or- 
der will be entered requiring their can- 
cellation. 

A TEXAS COMPLAINT 

The Pittman & Harrison Co., of Sher- 
man, Texas, has filed complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission against 
the St. Louis, San Francisco & Texas 
Railway, alleging that on Feb. 17, 1916, 
it shipped via the St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco & Texas Railway 300 sacks of oats, 
weighing 38,400 lbs, loaded in a Missouri 
Pacific car at Gunter, Texas, consigned 
to Frankland, La; that on Feb. 22, and 
before said shipment had reached its des- 
tination, the consignees, Tarlton and 
Delahoussaye, countermanded their order 
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for this shipment, and instructions were 
placed on the same date with the South- 
ern Pacific system at Sherman to stop 
car and not allow it to go forward to 
its destination, 

The instructions were followed, and the 
car was stopped at Lafayette, La. The 
complainants promptly took_steps to sell 
the consignment at some other point to 
which it could be reconsigned, but on 
account of the unsettled condition of the 
market were unable to make disposition 
of it until March 22; The complainants 
were informed that car could be recon- 
signed on through rate, but when the car 
reached Rayne, its new destination, 
charges were assessed on combination 
rates which were higher than the through 
rate. The complainants contend that re- 
consignment rules should be uniform, 
that no charge for reconsigning should 
have been assessed, and that if indirect 
service was involved, no charge should 
have been made for this service. They 
say they have no objection to paying 
reasonable and uniform  reconsigning 
charges, but, as. they allege, the charges 
were not uniform and were unreasonable, 
and they ask reparation for the amount 
of charges assessed and paid. 


ILLINOIS CORN CASE 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has rendered a decision in the case of 
the B. P. Hill Grain Co., of Freeport, 
Ill, against the Illinois Central Railroad 
Co, and others, in which reparation is 
awarded on account of an unreasonable 
rate charged for the transportation of 
seven carloads of corn from Eldena, IIL, 
to Milwaukee, Wis. 

The complaint was filed Nov. 19, 1915, 
and alleges that the charges collected by 
defendants for the transportation of 
white corn from Eldena to Milwaukee in 
May and June, 1913, were unreasonable 
and unjustly discriminatory. Eldena is 
a local station on the Illinois Central 
Railroad, the line of which extends 
thence by way of Freeport to Chicago. 

Between Eldena and Freeport the Illi- 
nois Central connects with the lines of 
other carriers reaching Chicago, includ- 
ing the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, with which it connects at For- 
reston. At Freeport it connects with the 
Milwaukee road and the Chicago & 
North Western Railway, both with lines 
to Chicago. The Milwaukee has a line 
direct from Freeport to Milwaukee. 

Upon complainant’s informal inquiry, 
agents of each of the three carriers 
named orally quoted it the same rate of 
10¢c on corn from Eldena to Milwaukee, 
without mention of routes. Thereupan 
the complainant directed its agent at El- 
dena to ship the corn in connection with 
the Milwaukee road, but did not specify 
the junction point. The railroad agent 
billed the shipments via “Freeport, IIL, 
and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.” 
The bills of lading, with that routing 
and specifying class B rate, which was 
12c, were presented to the _ shipper’s 
agent, who, without knowledge of the 
rates quoted, signed complainant’s name 
thereto. The shipments aggregated 417,- 
600 Ibs. 

While grain moves generally in that 
territory on commodity rates, no com- 
modity rate then applied over the route 
of movement, and charges were collected 
in the sum of $501.12, based on actual 
weight. A combination rate of 10c, 7c 
to Chicago and 3c beyond, contempo- 
raneously applied over the Illinois Cen- 
tral to Chicago, and the Milwaukee be- 
yond, Effective March 9, 1914, a joint 
commodity rate of 10c, minimum 26,000 
to 90,000 Ibs, accordiny to capacities of 
cars, was established v “ithout restrictions 
as to routing, and 1! refore applicable 
over the route of mo ment. 

The commission: { ts that the rate 
charged was unreason. ble to the extent 
that it exceeded 10c per 100 Ibs; that 
complainant-made shipment as described 
and paid and bore charges thereon at the 
rate found to have: been unreasonable, 
and that it has been damaged to the 
extent of the difference between the 
charges paid and the charges that would 
have accrued at the 10c rate and present 
applicable carload minimum. The de- 
fendant companies are ordered to pay to 
the complainant the necessary funds for 
reparation, together with interest at the 
rate of 6 per cent per annum from June 
26, 1913. 

Ricuarp B, Warrovs. 
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Dullness marked the week’s trading in’ 


Manitoba and Ontario flour. Little busi- 
ness was done. Prices remained firm. 

Export trade was practically at a stand- 
still, owing to continued lack of ocean 
space. On Saturday, Manitoba spring 
patents to comply with the British regu- 
lations were quoted at 59s 6d per 280 lbs 
in 140-lb bags, c.i.f. leading British ports; 
Ontario winters, 56s. 

Brokers here were quoting $7.40@7.50 
bbl for 90 per cent winter patents, de- 
livered Toronto in bags, and $7.25 at 
seaboard for 74 per cent Ontario winter 
flour in bulk. Local quotations, per bbl: 


Spring patents, firsts ..........-eeee0- $9.90 
Spring patents, seconds ..............+. 9.40 
Spring first clears .........eeeeeeeeees 9.00 
Spring second clears .........seeeeeee 8.70 
Winter and spring blends ............ 9.10 
Winter 90 per CeEMtS .... cc sccccccssee 8.60 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario country points. 


MILLFEED HIGHER 


A scarcity of millfeed resulted in a 
higher price being asked for both bran 
and shorts. No middlings were offering. 
Straight cars of bran were quoted $1 
higher at $33 ton; shorts, $38; feed flour 
$2.70@2.80 per bag,—f.o.b. Ontario 
points. 

WINTER WHEAT UP 


An advance of 6c was made on Ontario 
winter wheat during the week. Demand 
was good. On Saturday car lots of No. 2 
red or white were worth $1.80, in cars, on 
track country points. Farmers’ loads at 
mill doors were quoted at $1.70@1.72. 

Manitoba wheat remained past the $2 
mark. Quotations: No. 1 northern, $2.074, 
bu, track, Bay ports; No. 2, $2,044; No. 
3, $2.011/. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Few sales were made in Ontario oats, 
price remaining unchanged. With this 
exception, business in coarse grains was 
good. Quotations on buckwheat rose 3c, 
malting barley 2c, and rye 7c, making 
No. 2 white Ontario oats 64@66c bu; 
malting barley, $1.18@1.20; rye, $1.40@ 
1.42; buckwheat, $1.28; peas, $2.40,—in 
car lots, on track, country points. No. 2 
Canadian western oats, f.o.b. Bay ports, 
were worth 7lc. American No. 3 yellow 
corn, $1.09 bu. 


OATMEAL QUIET 


Demand for oatmeal was fair, but 
little export business was done, owing 
to lack of ocean space. This caused com- 
petition in the local market. Domestic 
prices on rolled oats declined to the ex- 
tent of 10e. Rolled oats were quoted at 
83.55 in 90-lb bags, mixed-car lots, at 
Ontario points; oatmeal, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Sellers for export quoted 65s 6d for 
rolled oats per 280 lbs in 140-lb bags, 
cif. leading British ports; pinhead oat- 
nieal, 2s less at 63s 6d. 

Reground oat hulls were worth $28 ton 
in bags, ear lots, Ontario country points 
or Montreal. 


rIVE MINUTES FOR WESTERN QUOTATIONS 

Owing to the fluctuating condition of 
the Winnipeg flour markets, it was an- 
nounced last week at the annual meeting 
of the flour section of the Toronto Board 
of Trade that it had been found neces- 
sary to establish a five-minute telegraph 
service for the posting of quotations from 
the West. Formerly a 15-minute service 
was given. At present a continuous serv- 


ice is given from all the large markets in 
the United States. 

The following officers were elected for 
the current year: chairman, J. 'T. Melady; 
vice-chairman, John Phillips; secretary- 
treasurer, F. D. Tolchard. Executive 
committee, D. A. Campbell, D. O. Ellis, 
John Kennedy, H. H. Goode, T. F. Har- 
court, A. O. Hogg, A. E. McCuaig, J. R. 
Ness, W. C. Omand, L. C. Scott, C. B. 
Watts. Market committee, W. C. Omand 
(chairman), John Kennedy, A. E. Mc- 
Cuaig, John Phillips, J. S. P. Thompson. 
Official caller, F. D. Tolchard. Floor 
committee, D. O. Ellis, A. O. Hogg, J. T. 
Melady, L. C. Scott. 


NEW BRITISH FOOD REGULATIONS 


According to press reports, new regu- 
lations are again in force. Millers are 
now required to extract from wheat 76 
per cent of flour; the new order requires 
that 81 per cent shall be extracted, either 
by further milling of the wheat or by the 
addition: of flour derived from _ barley, 
maize, rite or oats. 


NOTES ° 


Sterling exchange was quoted here on 
Friday at $4.7060. 


Practically all ocean steamship lines 
are insisting on ocean freight on new 
contracts being prepaid. 


Very little ocean freight space is offer- 
ing, and prices are hardly worth quoting. 
Boston or Baltimore to London was quot- 
ed here at 65c. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Jan. 15.—The local 
flour situation was without any new fea- 
ture last week. There was no improve- 
ment in demand from domestic or coun- 
try buyers, but some inquiries were re- 
ceived from English importers for the 
new Canadian export standard grade of 
wheat flour, which resulted in sales of 
1,500 sacks of 140 lbs each ‘to Glasgow at 
59s 6d per sack, and 1,000 to Liverpool at 
59s, on an ocean freight rate of 55c per 
100 lbs. ‘There was also some demand for 
low-grade flour, for which millers say 
they realized more money than they could 
obtain in this market. 

The local market was steady, with first 
patents selling at $10, seconds at $9.50, 
and strong clears at $9.30 bbl in bags, and 
30c more in wood, in mixed-car lots, de- 
livered to the trade. 

Winter wheat flour was quiet, demand 
being only for small lots. Large opera- 
tors were well supplied. The market was 
steady, with sales of 90 per cent patents 
at $8.50@8.80 bbl in wood, and at $4.10@ 
4.25 per bag, in mixed-car lots, delivered 
to the trade. 

A fairly active trade was done in 
mixed-car lots of millfeed, and the mar- 
ket was firm. Bran sold at $32 ton, shorts 
at $35, and middlings $38@40, including 
bags, delivered to the trade. 

There was no change in rolled oats, 
prices being firm. Standard grades were 
quoted at $3.50@3.60 per bag of 90 Ibs, 
delivered to the trade. 

Demand from local millers for Mani- 
toba No. 4 wheat was fairly good, and 
sales of 75,000 to 100,000 bus were made 
at $1.65@1.67 bu, f.o.b. cars, Fort Wil- 
liam. 

There was a fair demand for American 
corn, and sales of 30,000 bus were made 
at $1 bu, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, for ship- 
ment. 

Local trade in oats was quiet and 
prices steady, with sales of car lots of 
No. 2 Canadian western at Tlic bu, ex- 
store. Manitoba feed barley in car lots 
sold at $1, and Manitoba feed wheat at 
$1.17, bu, ex-store. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 

Sr. Joun, N. B., Jan. 15.—Business in 
all lines was fairly good during the week. 
Stocks were light. Flour was quoted as 
follows: Manitoba first patent, $10.40 
bbl; first clear, $10; Ontario blended, 
$9.45,—car lots in wood, f.o.b.- track, St. 
John. Halifax, 5c more. 

Feeds remained firm. Manitoba shorts, 
$37 ton; Ontario, $37; Manitoba bran, 
$34; Ontario, $33; Manitoba feed flour, 
$51; Ontario, $53, or $2.65 per bag. Quo- 
tations for all lines of feeds were for car 
lots, f.o.b. track, St. John. Halifax ruled 
50c ton more. 

Oats remained unchanged. Rolled oats, 
$7.80 bbl; standard oatmeal, $8.60. Quo- 
tations were for part cars in wood, f.o.b. 
track, St. John. Halifax, 5c bbl more. 


NOTES 

General business conditions were good 
and money fairly easy for the time of 
year. 

The winter port business in flour and 
grain through St. John and Halifax con- 
tinues to grow. So far the shipments 
from St. John this winter have beaten all 
previous records, and the trade is ex- 
pected to hold up at that level. 

To encourage the farmers of Char- 
lotte County, New Brunswick, to go in 
more extensively for the raising of wheat, 
for which the soil is well adapted, L. B. 
Moore, of Moore’s Mills, is to erect a 
$10,000 25-bbl flour mill in July. It will 
be ready for operation in time for the 
fall harvest. 

Prince Edward Island is launching a 
campaign to promote the growing of oats. 
Formerly, Prince Edward Island oats 
were noted for quality all over Canada, 
and found a ready sale. More recently, 
the supply has not been adequate to the 
demand, and an effort is now being made 
to increase the acreage sown to oats next 
season. Aurrep E. McGIn ey. 





WESTERN CANADA 

Winnipec, Man., Jan. 15.—There was 
little change in the flour situation last 
week, and prices were stationary. Do- 
mestic trade, millers reported, was very 
quiet, and nothing new was done in the 
way of export business. 

On Tuesday an embargo on shipments 
east of Fort William was announced by 
the railroad companies, as a result of 
which millers are having considerable 
business tied up. 

Flour to Manitoba points, in cotton or 
jute bags, delivered to the retail trade, 
net: best patents, $9.70 bbl; seconds, 
$9.20; ‘first clears, $8.30; second clears, 
$6.70. 

Demand for millfeed was keen, with no 
change from previous week’s quotations. 
Net prices to Manitoba points, in 100-Ib 
sacks, straight- or mixed-car lots, per ton: 


ab bile d whe C85 00 bb 06 0's bd bc be.n.00d $28.00 
ON Pe ee eRe Ly OT Ree 30.00 
OR DPS ES ee er er eee 40.00 
fk RS Ser cree Tee 42.00 
Mixed barley and oats ............... 41.00 
ee ee a 36.00 
Red dog or feed flour ............... 42.00 
CED CR a whew athe ete hes cc icilticcases 49.00 


Rolled oats and oatmeal were in excel- 
lent demand, and prices were steady. 
Rolled oats, $3.20 per 80-lb sacks; stand- 
ard and granulated oatmeal $4, and corn 
meal $3, per 98-Ib sack. : 

The inquiry for cash oats was steadily 
good. Eastern millers made considerable 
purchases. Closing price of No. 2 Cana- 
dian western, 5614¢. 

There was a fairly good demand for 
cash barley, but offerings were light. 
No. 3 Canadian western closed at $1. 

Cash flaxseed was more active, and 
crushers were good buyers. At the week- 
end, No. 1 northwestern closed at $2.59%,. 

Contract grades of cash wheat were in 
good demand, but little interest was taken 





* flour 





in the lower grades. Offerings were light, 
holders being disinclined to sell much at 
present prices. Trading in future months 
was only moderate. Prices made several 
breaks, but these recovered almost im- 
mediately. A report to the effect that the 
British government had satisfied its wheat 
requirements for three months helped to 
cause an easier market. 

Closing price of wheat, in cents per 
bushel, at Winnipeg, each day of the 
week: 











--——Cash — --Futures— 

in 2n 3n May July 

BOR. (Boicccse 186% 183% 179% 191% 189% 

a Bere 185% 182% 178% 190% 188% 

Jan. 10 ...... 181% 178% 174% 186% 184% 

gam. BB wc cces 184% 181% 178% 190 187% 

LUE Sree 181% 178% 175 186% 184% 

Jat. 18 occas 181% 178% 175% 187% 184% 

All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


NOTES 

Wheat inspected at Winnipeg for week 
ending Jan. 11, 2,012 cars. 

Graham Boston, secretary of the N. 
Bawlf Grain Co., and one of the oldest 
members of the Winnipeg grain trade, 
died suddenly on Jan. 11 

Samples of “war bread,” baked from 
milled in accordance with the re- 
quirements of the British war council, 
were exhibited at the Grain Exchange last 
week by Dr. R. A. Magill. The bread 
was of good quality, the only apparent 
difference from ordinary bread being its 
slightly dark color. 

An official report places the wheat yield 
for Saskatchewan at 126,857,760 bus. This 
is more than 10 per cent lower than the 
yield of 1915, but it is estimated that at 
the higher prices prevailing for grain 
this year, farmers’ returns will be fully 
as large as those resulting from the ab- 
normal crop of the previous year. 

G. Rock. 


Exports for Week Ending Jan. 6, 1917 














Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York..1,528,073 198,929 62,787 54,167 
Boston 99,271 42,857 | eee 
Philadelp’a. 793,000 52,000 ..... 468,000 
Baltimore ..1,165,553 327,438 15,712 ...... 
Se” <cécus Senaae ekmbs 830,000 
Mobile .... escseocs 23,000 ae. skeees 
N. Orleans..1,314,000 81,000 66,000 11,000 
Galveston .. 595,000 . Gwen  vesess 

Tots., wk.5,494,897 713,224 151,849 1,363,167 
Prev. week.4,359,961 201,284 153,606 2,050,767 
U. K’gdom.3,455,849 263,107 17,866 ...... 
Continent ..2,038,048 406,233 49,020 ...... 
S. and Ctl. 

P,P ee 42.533 <ssees 
ae ee ee 40,958 
Other 

countries. 1,000 43,884 sewers 


5,494,897 718,224 151,849 











Totals. ...5,494,897 713,224 151,849 ...... 
Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 

July lto Sametime 

Jan, 6, 1917 last year 

Weed, DUE. scikoues 153,962,590 166,553,897 

Wier, DON aicecccos cs 7,835,091 6,854,980 

Totals as wheat, bus. 189,220,499 197,401,307 

Cre, WOR viacect tess 22,409,689 6,831,729 

oo. a eee ees 61,391,552 40,840,995 

World’s Grain Shipments 
World’s wheat and corn shipments by 


weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Jan. 15 Jan. 16 


Wheat— Jan. 13 Jan. 6 1916 1915 
America ..... 7,548 7,702 11,499 9,503 
Eee eee er 676 152 os 240 
Argentina 1,114 1,697 376 72 
Australia ..... 1,406 1,600 1,136 eee 
Others ....... eee 24 376 196 

njiicibstaii,: ‘etailillllath | <aguiaaginines” sinateanaigiantn 

Tots., wheat 10,738. 11,175 13,387 10,011 
COTM vic sa sosen 4,994 3,142 8,490 4,993 

On passage— 

We eva ave 41,104 36,728 
>, re eee coe 296,736 
Pending Trade-Marks 

The following trade-marks have been 


passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

British coat of arms, picture of medals, 
etc; No. 92,472. Owner, Keen, Robinson & 


Co., Ltd., London, England. Used on groats. 

“Hungarian Maid,” and picture of a girl 
attired in the Hungarian costume; No. 89,- 
384. Owner, Mansfield (Ohio) Milling Co. 
Used on wheat flour. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 Ibs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants .......--e+e005 $9.60@10.00 
Spring patent, jute ............6- 9.00@ 9.35 
Spring straights, jute ........... 8.60@ 8.90 
Spring clears, jute ...........+6+. 8.20@ 8.60 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 6.90@ 7.25 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute ........... 5.80@ 6.20 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 9.00@ 9.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ..........-. $9.00 @9.35 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 8.40 @8.65 
Clear, southern, jute ............ 7.40 @7.85 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $9.10@9.40 
Patent, 95 per cent ......-eeeeeee 8.60@8.90 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........eee08 8.00@8.40 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ............ $7.40 @7.70. 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 6.90 @7.10 


MILLFEED—tThe mills are in position to 
offer shipments of almost all grades of 
millfeed, where cars can be obtained, and 
do so promptly, with the exception of win- 
ter bran and middlings. Spring wheat bran 
is quoted at $30; middlings, $30.50; winter 
wheat bran, $28.75; middlings, $36; red dog, 
$44,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Domestic and seaboard demand 
active. Sale was made of 300,000 bus hard 
winter, to go to Baltimore, basis 20c over 
Chicago May, track there. Offerings light, 
and premiums firm. No. 2 red, on track, 
8@9%c over May, sales at $1.94%; No. 3 
red, 5c under to 8c over May, sales at $1.88; 
No. 2 hard, 8@10c over May, sales at $1.94 
@1.95; No. 3 hard, 4c under to 8c over 
May, sales at $1.88; Turkey variety, 15@17c 
over May; old No. 2 hard in store, nomi- 
nally 4@5c under May; No. 1 northern 
scarce at 8@l5ic over May. 

RYE—Offerings remain small and gemand 
good. No. 2 sold at $1.46% @1.47. 

CORN GOODS—Market remains firm, al- 
though high level is curtailing business. 
Grits $2.44, and meal $2.43, per 100 Ibs. 

WEEK’S RECBIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
Receipts. --Shipments— 


1917 916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis..... 251 1358 202 203 
Wheat, bus.... 851 1,714 646 1,345 
Corn, bus...... 2,432 2,592 1,019 1,026 
Oats, bus...... 1,784 3,242 1,316 2,381 
Rye, - WE oes ss 154 153 101 118 
Barley, bus.... 606 1,105 175 383 





MILWAUKEE, JAN. 13 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.o0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood...... $10.00 @10.05 
Hard spring straight, wood..... 9.50@ 9.65 
Fancy clear, jute .......-.+seee% 8.70@ 8.75 
Rye flour, pure, jute ........... ++»-@ 7.70 
Rye flour, country blended, jute 6.95@ 7.10 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 8.75@ 9.00 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 lbs, cotton ....... eee» @ 2.50 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 lbs, cotton ........ -@ 2.50 


MILLFEED—Higher. Pianta’ bran, 
$29.75; standard fine middlings, $29.75; flour 
middlings, $34@35; rye feed, $29; red dog, 
$44; brewers’ dried grains, $35; oil meal, 
$46,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Strong early in the week, ad- 
vancing 3c; later sold off, but closed steady. 
Receipts, 148 cars. Millers bought liberally 
of choice, and shippers took off-grades at 
fair discount. No. 1 northern, $1.92@2; No. 
2, $1.85@1.95; No. 3, $1.45@1.80; No. 2 
hard, $1.92@1.99; No. 2 red, $1.91@1.96; No. 
3 red, $1.82@1.92. 


No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 nor 
Monday - 195@199 188@195 145 @180 
Tuesday ... 195@200 188@195 145 @180 
Wednesday. 192@197 185@192 145@180 
Thursday... 192@196 185 @191 145@180 
Friday - 192@196 185 @190 145@180 
Saturday .. 193@196 186@192 145 @180 


BARLEY—Unchanged for choice, but 3@ 
4c lower for low-grades. Receipts, 383 cars. 
Maltsters bought freely, and shippers were 
in the market at times. Medium, $1.26@ 
1.29; No. 3, $1.25@1.29; No. 4, $1.11@1.26; 
feed and rejected, $1@1.17. 

RYE—Declined ic, “with demand good 
from shippers and millers for choice. Re- 
ceipts, 76 cars. Millers have fair stocks of 
choice on hand. Shippers report good de- 
mand from southern distillers for choice. 
No. 1, $1.45% @1.47%; No. 2, $1.44% @1.47; 
No. 3, $1.38@1.44. 

CORN—Strong, with demand good at all 
times from all sources. Receipts, 224 cars. 
The local trade bought freely of yellow, and 
millers bought white. “No. 3 yellow, 97@ 
98%c; No. 4 yellow, 96@98c; No. 3 mixed, 
96@98c; No. 3 white, 97% @99c. 

OATS—Steady, with demand good from 
shippers. Receipts, 224 cars. The local 


trade bought freely, and offerings were well 


taken.of. Standard, 57@58%c; No. 3 white, 
56% @58c; No. 4 white, 56@58c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbls... 18,580 32,780 36,100 30,850 
Wheat, bus.. 184,975 157,500 263,184 152,512 
Corn, bus.... 319,140 196,225 472,192 509,800 
Oats, bus.... 437,740 836,000 78,454 146,350 
Barley, bus.. 570,860 477,120 164,949 164,700 
Rye, bus..... 88,500 69,620 20,509 32,170 
Feed, tons... 657 3,813 4,280 4,508 





TOLEDO, JAN. 13 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bbl of 
196 lbs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made .........seeeeeees $9.85 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
I, 0.6 CAS USERS 6 ode 049 Or 100 00 400'8y $9.00 
ich. | EERE CREE CULE EEE TE ETUT EEE 8.75 
| | LTT TTT eT e  ar 8.50 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ............ $33.00@34.00 
Mixed feed «eee» @34.50 
Middlings 35.00 @36.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags........ «vee @48.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6.75 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 


Cash May July 
Monday ......... $1.95 $2.00% $1.60 
ME. soca ceses 1.94 1.98% 1.57% 
Wednesday ...... 1.90% . 1.95% 1.54 
Thursday ........ 1.94% 1.99 1.57% 
i. SRA er - 92 1.96% 1.56% 
GaturGay ..cscees 1.92% 1.96% 1.56 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 72,000 153,000 46,700 44,200 
Corn, bus.... 199,200 81,600 87,900 55,100 
Oats, bus.... 69,600 65,600 49,100 33,300 





KANSAS CITY, JAN, 13 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent.....$8.80@9.10 First clear.$8.10@8.30 
Straight... 8.60@8.80 Low-grade 6.75 @7.25 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $9.30@9.50 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $8.50@ 
8.70 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent”. usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. ° 

MILLFEED—Bran is in good general de- 
mand, at slightly higher prices. Offerings 
are light. Shorts are. also in good demand. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, per 100-lb 
sack: bran, $1.40@1.42; brown shorts, $1.50 
@1.55; gray, $1.60@1.65; white, $1.90@2; 
corn chop, $1.86@1.87. 

WHEAT—The demand for sound wheat 
was fairly good, with off-grades slow. The 
offerings of soft wheat were somewhat heav- 
ier, but of poor quality and in very limited 
demand. Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 2, 
fair to choice Turkey, $1.91@1.93; dark and 
ordinary, $1.89@1.91; No. 3, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.89@1.91; dark and ordinary, $1.85 
@1.89; No. 4, fair to choice Turkey, $1.87@ 
1.88; dark and ordinary, $1.80@1.87; soft 
wheat, No. 2, $1.88@1.92; No. 3, $1.84@1.89; 
No. 4, $1.80@1.86. 

CORN—There was a limited demand, with 
prices steady to %c lower than those of a 
week ago. Cash prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 
94% @95%c; No. 3, 94@94%c; white corn, 
No. 2, 95@95%c; No. 3, 94@94%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Wh't, bus. .922,050 1,316,000 1,877,850 1,254,000 
Corn, bus..267,500 663,000 190,000 406,000 


Oats, bus. .147,900 75,000 97,500 71,000 
Rye, bus... 14,300 17,000 5,500 8 ....06 
Barley, bus 12,600 42,000 12,600 76,000 
Bran, tons. | eee 2,900 2,000 


11,796 5,000 3,816 1,000 
53,500 


Hay, tons.. 
Flour, bbls. 10,500 6,000 





ST. LOUIS, JAN, 13 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


Pamey Betent «icc cvsiccsivictivers $8.55 @8.80 
PPPs oo eel en re 8.10@8.25 
i 8 ee ee a eee 7.10@7.40 
BOCOME .GIGRE 2c. ob Kose us bees eos 6.20@6.70 
RIO TMG 66. cic vasvedsenveocssecesee 6.00 @6.20 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ........... $8.60@9.00 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 8.25 @8.45 
Mxtra fancy, im Jate ..nciccccciss 7.90@8.10 
BOCCRER GIET cscs c cc cti es cereocsd 7.00 @7.45 
| Aer err eee 6.10@6.50 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
PUREST SHOORE 5.c.cvcicess Cetveos dees $8.60@8.90 
al. | ERTERPUERETECEL AN Tee 8.10@8.30 
GPG oc 6 600) 0 bb eH 0 o Ke vlns bd084 7.70 @7.85 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: fer shipment, soft 


wheat bran, $1.52; hard wheat bran, $1.50; 
middlings, $1.75@2. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $1.55; gray middlings, $1.75. 
WHEAT—Demand _ slow. Receipts 413 
cars, against 300. Prices fluctuated, closing 
about lc lower to 2c higher on soft and 
5%ec lower to ic higher on hard, Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.92@2; No. 3 red, $1.88 
@1.92; No. 4 red, $1.84@1.85; No. 2 hard, 
4. 94@1.94%; No. 3 hard, $1.91@1.93. 
CORN—In fair demand. Prices at the 
close were 1@2c lower. Receipts 443 cars, 
against 304. Closing prices: No. 2 corn, 
97c; No. 3 corn, 96% @96%c; No. 4 corn, 
95%c bid; No. 2 yellow, 98c; No. 3 yellow, 
96% @97c; No. 4 yellow, 97@97%c; No, 2 
white, 98% @99c, nominal; No. 3 white, 97 
@97%e. 
CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.65 bbl, f.o.b., 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, $4.95. 
OATS—Demand dragging, with prices % 
@2c lower. Receipts 188 cars, against 163. 
Closing prices: standard, 57c; No. 3 white, 
564%c; No. 4 white, 56c, nominal; No. 2 
mixed, 56c, nominal; No. 3 mixed, 55%c. 
RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.48, nominal; No. 3 
rye, $1.46, nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1917 1916 1917 1916 


Flour, bbls... 80,090 71,290 90,140 109,900 
Wheat, bus.. 853,137 839,502 527,800 693,370 
Corn, bus.... 618,000 220,800 284,430 86,480 
Oats, bus.... 528,700 384,200 327,740 183,710 
Rye, bus..... 18,700 62,700 21,310 14,220 


Barley, bus.. 25,600 25,600 3,190 380 


STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 


Jan.6 Jan. 15 
1917 1917 1916 


No. 2 red wheat... 365,121 390,929 77,817 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 453,301 482,938 754,954 
INO; 2B COPE Secccces 116,387 174,717 110,145 
No. 2 white corn... 12,828 7,768 131,526 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 6,981 *) Marcere 
Pee. ORME ses vests 28,616 40,120 14,013 
No. 2 white oats... 11,629 ie Saereeere 
No. 3 white oats... 469,211 458,258 341,586 
Standard oats ..... 79,641 71,861 1,440 
Se. ere e 7,785 7,072 5,480 





NEW YORK, JAN. 13 
FLOUR —Largely nominal. Quotations, 


car lots: Jute sacks Wood 

Spring patent ........ $9.20@9.50 $9.50@9.80 
Spring first clears..... 8.15@8.50 8.45@8.80 
Spring low-grades..... 6.00@6.75 ....@.... 
Winter patent ........ 8.70@9.00 9.00@9.30 
Winter straights ..... rey bape were 
Winter low-grades..... 6.75 @7.25 ve aioe 
Kansas straights ..... 9.10@9.40 yy ye 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports totaled 139,600 packages, of 
which 5,500 were destined for London, 2,500 
for Glasgow, 21,200 for Rotterdam, 9,700 for 
Bergen, 40,900 for St. Nazaire, 33,800 for 
Marseilles and 26,000 for the West Indies, 

Wheat shipments were placed at 1,501,000 
bus, including 176,000 to Liverpool, 72,000 
to London, 100,000 to Manchester, 56,000 to 
Glasgow, 697,000 to Rotterdam, 178,000 to 
Amsterdam and 222,000 to Gibraltar. 


WHEAT—Premiums on cash wheat are 
still very firm. The amount of business re- 
ported the past few days has been compara- 
tively moderate, but the quantity of wheat 
under contract is very large, and shipments 
are heavy. Gulf premiums have declined a 
little from the extreme, and there was occa- 
sionally some evidence of increased offer- 
ings. Atlantic premiums on hard winter are 
not quite as high as at the beginning of 
the month. Premiums on Manitoba wheat 
are held with great firmness, due to the 
smallness of the supply unsold east of the 
lakes. Estimates of the amount of wheat 
under contract to go out in the next two 
months cover the available supply of Cana- 
dian wheat east of the.lakes and the sea- 
board stocks of American wheat, plus about 
as much more in transit and on cars. Quo- 
tations at the close: No. 1 northern spring, 
$2.19%; No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, $2.09%; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $2.23; No. 2 north- 
ern Manitoba, $2.21. 

CORN—Trading is quiet in cash, with less 
export business this week. Now that the 
English buying of corn is understood to be 
in the hands of the commission, there is 
very little business reported from day to 
day. A small business is being put through 
for Holland and Scandinavia, but the English 
business is withheld as far as possible. Quo- 
tations: new No. 2 yellow corn to arrive is 
quoted at $1.09, 10 days’ shipment. 


OATS—Prices are very steady, with spot 
oats showing pronounced strength, owing to 
the traffic situation and the delay in the 
movement. The demand for cash oats is 
good, but deliveries are extremely slow. Quo- 
tations, c.if. basis: standards, 64% @65c; 
No. 2 white, 65%c; No. 3 white, 64@64%c; 
No. 4 white, 63%@64c; ordinary white 
clipped, 65@67c; fancy white clipped, 66 
@ 69c. 

RYE FLOUR—Prices are firm at $7@8 in 
sacks, spot and to arrive. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Prices steady at 
about $4.50 per 100 Ibs. 

CORN MEAL—tTrade is very quiet, with 
the market quoted at a little advance on 
some grades. Stocks are light, and offer- 
ings from the mills very limited. Quota- 
tions at the close: kiln-dried, export, bbl 
$5.10@5.15; fine yellow, 100’s, $2.65@2.75; 
white, 100’s, $2.65@2.75; coarse, 100’s, $2.65 
@2.75; hominy, bbl, $5.60; granulated yel- 


low, $5.45@5.65 bbl; white granulated, $5.45 
@5.90 bbl; corn flour; 100’s, $2.80@2.90. 
MILLFEED—The market is steady in 
tone, with quotations held firmly, although 
the volume of trade is somewhat limited. 
Quotations for spring bran, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks, to arrive, $32.50; standard middlings, 
100’s, $32.50; red dog, $47.-. City feed: bulk 
bran $32, 100-lb sacks $33.50; heavy feed, in 
bulk $32, 100-lb sacks $33.50; flour mid- 
dlings, 100’s, $44; red dog flour, -$47, in bbls. 


BOSTON, JAN, 13 


FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 


Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent....$10.50@10.75 





Spring, Minneapolis ........... 10.00@10.20 
SOPs, COURT 20 icccecicccvcs 9.65@10. z= 
Spring first clear, in cotton .... 8.00@ 8.9 

Kansas cut-straights, sacks..... 8.60@ 8. 70 
Kansas patent, standard, sacks. 9.10@ 9.50 
Ci, eee ee ea 9.00@ 9.60 
Winter straight .............+. 8.50@ 9.30 
Winter first clear ...........06. 8.15@ 9.00 


MILLFEED—A decline of 50@75c ton was 
made this week on all wheat feeds, the 
demand ruling slow at the lower prices. 
Oat hulls held higher. Other feeds in quiet 
demand, with moderate offerings. Alfalfa 
meal scarce and higher. ‘Quotations, mill 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $33.50; winter bran, $34; middlings, 
$33.50@38.50; mixed feed, $37@39; red dog, 
in 140-lb sacks, $47.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$24.50; gluten feed, $40.83; hominy feed, 
$43.90; stock feed, $41; alfalfa meal, $34; 
ee meal, $42.25@46.50; linseed meal, 
49. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand for corn 
meal and oatmeal was slow during the 
week, with prices generally higher. Rye 
and graham flours higher. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in wood: granulated corn meal, 
$6.05; bolted, $6; feeding, in 100-lb bags, 
$2.17@2.19; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, 
$2.19@2,21; rye flour, in sacks, $7.35@7.70; 
graham flour, $7.80@9.60; oatmeal, $7.10 for 
rolled and $7.81 for cut and ground, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7—Receipts— c— Stocks——. 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.. 54,484 44,595 ...... «seeese 
Whent, BUG. .0cs. 512,430 391,084 1,271,946 


Corn, bus... 60,894 3,733 201,891 1,875 
Oats, bus...148,999 77,1601,102,377 194,543 


Rye, bus.... 16,915 1,031 6,743 39,765 
Barley, bus. ..... 25,092 11,485 98,095 
Millfeed, tons. 101 Tey ee ee 
Corn meal, bbls 995 GEG ckcces waters 
Oatmeal, cases... 3. BRT a ee 


Oatmeal, scks 500 1,650 


WEEK’S EXPORTS 
Wheat Corn 


r—F lour—, 


To— bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool os 6 #e res 222,162 42,857 
EMG esse vob» siaeer 39,888 41,514 
BEAMCHORC.. oss  ccesae 117,997 42,857 


Miscellaneous 5% errs eee ey eee ee 








320,047 127,428 
418,071 127,428 


Totals..... BIS © scsces 
Since Jan. 1. 590 1,500 


PHILADELPHIA, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Receipts, 6,519 bbls and 5,919,414 


Ibs in sacks. ‘No exports. Quotations, 196 
lbs in wood: 





Spring favorite brands .......... $9.50@10.00 
SBPFINGE POtOMt 2... ccccrccccssvess 9.00@ 9.50 
BPEIMS BSE CLOAF ioc c Sie ccceses 8.50@ 8.75 
City mills— 
Choice and fancy patent ...... 9.50@10.00 
Regular grades— 
Lt ge ee 8.40@ 8.65 
Winter straight ..........+. 7.90@ 8.40 
Winter Bret ClOO? «oc cweceves 7.65@ 7.90 
Winter PEGRE 56s ovce cvbcct¥bioe 8.40@ 8.65 
Winter straight .cccecccevisoves 7.90@ 8.40 
Wtee- Game GIOOP. conc: od cue sccas 7.65@ 7.90 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks..... 9.25@ 9.50 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks.... 9.00@ 9.25 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks.. 8.50@ 8.75 


MILLFEED—Scarce and higher, but de- 
mand only moderate. Quotations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$34.00@34.50 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 32.50 @33.50 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BE. wdgvrecésacabdecsgnsvene 33.00 @ 33.50 

To arrive, all-rail .....,..... $2.50 @ 33.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

BD GNGND osc ccasesciecdcckeons 38.00 @39.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

ROC=10 GAGES. ccecccvcctcewcdcs 33.00 @ 33.5( 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 45.00@ 46.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 33.00@33.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 36.00@87.00 

WHEAT—Alternately higher and lower 
closing at a net advance of ic. Offerings 
only moderate, and demand fair. Receipts 
661,772 bus; exports, 741,907; stock, 1,807,- 
729. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 


We. S WG, MOG iN iwc vc caveccou $1.94@1.97 
No. 3 gouthern red ......cccccene 1.92 @1.95 
Mtenmses WO. B POG? i's css cogenwece 1.90@1.95 
ee er ere Perera ee 1.90@1.9% 
BOONE UN 6nd Gas ion can chscebene 1.86@1.8' 
po LETT TE LEEPER ee 1.82@1.85 


RYE—Quiet but steady under light offer- 
ings. Quotations: No. 2 western in export 
elevator, $1.50@1.55 bu. Small lots of near 
by rye, in bags, $1.07 @1.27. 

RYE FLOUR—Supplies small, but trade 
slow and market a shade lower. Quotations: 
$7.50@7.75 per 196 Ibs, either in wood or 
sacks. 

CORN—Supplies small and market firm 
and ic higher, with demand fair. Receipts, 
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114,027 bus; exports, 42,856; stock, 77,956. 


Closing prices, per bu: 
CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


No. 2 yellow ...+-.sseeeeees ee eh oy 12% 
No. 8 yellOW ....-eeeeeeeeees 
No. 4 yOHOW ..ccccccscecoeees 108% 91.09% 
No. 5 yellow ...--sseeeeeeeees 1.06% @1.07% 
Southern yellow ............. 1.06 @1.07% 
CORN PRODUCTS—Trade quiet, but of- 
ferings light, and market firm and generally 
higher in sympathy with the ang of 
raw material. necmene™ 00-1b 
bis peed 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$5. ee 85 $2.80@2.85 
Granulated yellow meal 5.90@6.00 2.90@2.95 
Granulasea white meal. 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 
Yellow table meal 


White table meal ..... 5.70@5.80 2.80@2.85 

: hite corn flour ...... 5.75@5.85 2.85@2.95 
ellow corn flour ..... 5.70@5.80 2.75@2.85 
carl hominy .......-. 5.80@5.90 2.85@2.90 

: yminy and grits, case 1.65@1.70 per 


OATS—Firm and Yc higher under light 
offerings, but demand only moderate. Re- 


ceipts, 549,484 bus; stock, 919,017. Quota- 
tions: 

No. 3 WRITE wc ccccccrcccvers see 64% @65 
Standard White ....ccccsccccece 63% @64 
No. 8 white ..... Snegtassade ben 62% @63 
No. 4 WHITE 2c ccccccccccsccccce 61% @62% 
Sample OAtB ..c.csccseesceveees 58% @59% 


OATMEAL—Scarce and firm, with trade 
fair. Quotations: ground, per 200 lbs, wood, 
$7.82; patent, cut, per 200 lbs, wood, $7.82@ 
9: rolled, steam and kiln-dried, per 180 lbs, 
in wood, $6.75@7.20; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, $4.80@6.05. 





DULUTH, JAN. 13 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 

lots, per 196 lbs, f.o.b, Duluth: 
Jan. 13 1916 

First patent, wood....$9.20@9.30 $6.25@6.35 
Second patent, wood.. 9.10@9.20 6.15@6.25 
Straight, wood ....... 9.00@9.10 6.05@6.15 
First clear, jute....... 7.90@8.15 4.90@65.10 
Second clear, jute..... 6.10@6.35 3.45@3.85 
Red dog, jute ...... -. 4.20@4.30 2.60@2.70 


DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, f.o.b, Duluth: ° 


Jan. 13 1916 
Med, semolina, jute. — 00@10.15 $6.35@6.45 
Patent, jute ........ 70@ 9.85 5.95@6.05 


Cut-straight, jute :. 70@ 8.85 4.95@5.05 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b, mill, Jan. 13, were: 
family blend, $8.25; pure white, $8.40; pure 
dark, $7.30; dark blend, $6.80. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916-17 bbls 1915-16 bbis 1914-15 bbls 
Jan, 13,.12,980 Jan. 15..34,035 Jan. 16..17,290 
Jan, 6..10,465 Jan. -21,095 Jan. 9..14,040 
Dec. 30.. 9,550 Jan. 1..25,420 Jan. 2..13,200 
Dec. 23..18,375 Dec. 24..31,190 Dec. 26..18,130 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1916-17 bbls 1915-16 bbis 1914-15 bbls 
Jan. 28.. «sco OOM. 16., ooce TOM 16.2 vee 
Jan, .6.. ..+. Jan. 8.. - Jan. 9.. 1,430 
Dec, 30.. .... Jam. 1.. .... Jan. 2.. 2,145 
Dec. 28.. ..-- Dec. 24.. .... Dec. 26.. 4,200 


WHEAT—Unsettled and prices irregular. 
Buying was stimulated by export talk in 
East and expectation of increased clear- 
ances, Advances encouraged selling. In- 
terest centered in European political situa- 
tion. Further peace parleys made condi- 
tions uncertain and an element of danger to 
holders, Result was limited operations; 
trade deemed it prudent to avoid new com- 
mitments and await developments. Week 
closed with no important net price changes 
compared with Jan. 13. A feature was the 
strength shown locally for durum; offerings 
were light and buyers were forced to ad- 
vance bids sharply to cover needs. Better 
shipping movements were noted, car situa- 
tion being somewhat easier. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bu, spot, May and July: 
—e durum———_,, 

Jan, No. No. 2 May July 
6... NO197 190 @192 194 186% 
B.u6 200% @202% 192% @197% 197% 190% 
9... 199% @200% 192% @195% 197% 193% 
10... 198% @200% 191% @195% 193% 189% 
ll... 201% @203% 194% @198% 196% 192% 
12... 199% @201% 192% @1i96% 194% 190% 
13... wn See 192% @196% ..... «2... 
15°.. samen @121% .....@118% 121% 123% 
71916. 

Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: 
Jan, No.l nor No, 2 nor No. 3 

6. .ccccsshe 192% 184 @187% 175 @183% 
8... ceameee 196% 190% @193% 181% @188% 
9. ccspaee 192% issa Siseat 179% @186% 
10... seamen 188% 183% @185% 175% @182% 
31... 201 % @ 203% 194% @198% 196% 192% 
2.106 Gee +. 189% 184% @186% 176% @183% 
covsesee 189% 184% @186% 175% @182% 
15, 1916 ... 126% ..... @123% 116% @120% 
Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Jan. 6 .... 585% @65% «+-@142 85@122 
Jan, 8 .... 5456 @56% 143@144 85@124 
Jan, 9 .... 58% @65% 142@143 85@124 
Jan, 10 52% @53% 140@141 85@122 
Jan, 11 535% @55% 141@142 856@122 
Jan. 12 .... 52% @54% 139@140 83@120 
J in. 138 .... 52% @54% 139@140 83@120 
Jan, 16% ... 160. @54% ~+-@ 93 63@ 74 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Jan. 13 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
7-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

8 


Oats 405 1,246 380 1,957 91 
Rye .iveues 3 Seer aes 
Barley .... 2830 779 490 49 39 32 


Flaxseed ..1,207 1,272 215 38 8 24 
Corn . Doe sae eh ade ees 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Jan. 13), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, -——Shipments—, 

Wheat— 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 

Spring .... 47 682 77 31 32 120 











Durum .... 62 471 ye 1 4 
Winter ... 67 124 9) eae 29 19 
Western ... mt ee eae ace eee 
Totals... 179 1,177 159 32 62 143 
Bonded ... 54 116 21 62 114 cee 
Totals... 233 1,293 180 94 4176 143 
Oats <..-0. 5 41 163 12 15 344 
Bonded... 27 1 sae eee 2 13 
BVO cccece ;- a 12 32 9 27 47 
Barley .... 8 59 33 16 190 56 
Bonded... 1 3 oa 6 ous 86 és 
Flaxseed .. 45 94 24 43 7 1 
Bonded... 17 ane 2 ose + oe evs 
COrm .cceee tes ne 202 re =< 258 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Jan. 13 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 

-—-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 34 167 108 3 BS se 
1 northern. 733 1,824 2,522 19 152 16 

















2 northern. 647 1,009 2,393 7 1380 24 
Mo. 3 sccae 485 142 1,062 7 86 39 
MO. | scece eee 79 35 12 47 11 
Rejected .. ... che whe oe 1 2 
Mixed gr... ... ee 2 ons ees 
No-grade .. ... G c0% See 16 2 
Sample gr.. ... ‘es Be 2 3 t 
Sp’l bin....2,384 3,135 2,001... aa 
Totals...4,283 6,362 8,121 52 4388 98 
Macaroni .. 670 3,685 385 30 249 64 
S’western.. 661 777 «=825 50 56 5 
Western ... 3 8 5 eee 2 1 


Mixed ..... «es ete «00 32 «137 11 


Totals. ..5,617 10,832 9,336 164 882 179 
Bonded ... 878 273 114 #+126 #126 9 











Totals...6,495 11,105 9,450 290 1,009 188 
Afloat ..... 75 oe 
Totals. ..6,495 11,863 9,450 290 1,009 188 


FLAXSEED—Crushers were only operators 
in market last week. Speculators tired of 
hanging on and sold out. This gave market 
a neglected appearance. Consumptive buy- 
ers picked up seed as needed, without com- 
petition. Action irregular, and range nar- 
rowed. Close was not far away from Jan. 
6, May being %ec lower and July 1c. 
Interest is at low ebb. Owing to meager 
receipts, cash market is firmer. For choice 
No. 1 flaxseed, buyers advanced bids to 
2@ic under May. Regular No. 1 remains 
4c under May. Fair volume moved east 
by cars. 


DULUTH FLOUR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Output of flour by the Duluth-Superior 
mills, monthly (000’s omitted), for the cal- 
endar year 1916, and comparisons, in bbls: 


* 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
1 





January ........ 127 87 85 8 40 
POOPUATY oiceces 103 98 81 58 61 
Mare. .csscccess 98 77 77 62 76 
ADP. ccvcccdece 101 83 69 63 66 
MEAP sccscccccens 77 #121 103 78 7 
SURO scccvccescce 65 107 77 68 74 
SEY sc ccucvccecen 97 68 81 86 57 
August ...-ccce- 101 61 129 102 7 
September ...... 123 104 120 116 85 
eae 127 194 176 144 142 
November ...... 139 167 140 176 189 
December ....... 115 167 75 82 60 

Totals ..cecess 1,273 1,334 1,213 1,116 997 


YEAR’S EXPORT SHIPMENTS 


Export shipments of Duluth-Superior mills, 
monthly (000’s omitted), for the calendar 
year 1916, and comparisons, in bbls: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
13 8 15 39 4 


JAMURLY cocicces 
February ...... ° 9 19 12 13 10 
March ..cccccses 5 7 8 1 18 
BROT sc ccvcacese een 6 19 12 8 
BEF. cccowccnsese 8 10 22 15 11 
SUMO vecicceccis 1 10 7 5 
SOY vccccvtscies 2 és 9 1 1 
AUBUS occ ccsics 16 ae 5 17 3 
September ...... 7 10 8 21 9 
GeteeP seccccoss 25 22 23 39 52 
November ....... 6 14 15 30 50 
December ....... 11 ee 15 10 16 
Totals .ciscess 103 97 161 205 187 


CALENDAR YEAR GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior for the calendar years 1916 
and 1915, in bushels (000’s omitted), were: 


--Receipts— -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Wheat ...... 39,299 91,098 37,775 87,940 
COTM ccccecee ‘eeoce 2,368 ..... 3,036 
Oats ..ceceee 4,255 6,313 3,343 7,897 
— eeeees 10,123 14,060 10,851 13,628 

YO wcccvvece 2,847 4,053 2,653 4,077 


Fiexseed ose 7,156 5,798 7,356 4,588 





Totals...... 63,680 113,680 61,978 121,166 

Movement of bonded’ grain at Duluth- 

Superior for the calendar. years 1916: and 
1915 (000’s omitted), in bushels, follows: 

7-Receipts—, -—-Shipments— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 








Wheat ...... 11,392 4,024 9,698 3,364 
CE cn ceeees 3,045 169 3,015 160 
Barley ...... 498 283 568 204 
IER 3 3 1 3 
Flaxseed .... 434 313 67 2 
Totals..... 15,372 4,792 13,349 3,733 
RECAPITULATION 


Total receipts and shipments of domestic 
and bonded grain at Duluth and Superior, 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Jan. 1 to Dec. 31, for 1916 and 1915, were 
as follows, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 





i ar 50,691 95,122 47,473 91,304 
CE secccees§©=6eowne 8,368 «0 3,036 
Me scp sees 7,300 6,482 6,358 8,057 
Barley ...... 10,621 14,343 11,419 13,832 
TED gc cccveces 2,850 4,056 2,654 4,080 
Flaxseed .... 7,590 6,111 7,423 4,590 

Totals...... 79,052 128,472 75,327 124,899 





BALTIMORE, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—C losing. car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 


Spring patent, special vrands..... $9.50@9.70 
pO Beer ee 9.25@9.45 
BTU GEFMRRE 2c cic ccccrecsecse 8.95 @9.15 
Spring Bret Clear .....csccccccces 8.25 @8.50 
Spring second clear .........+..+. 7.60@8.10 
Winter patent, special stencils.... 8.80@8.90 
WEEOO WHOS oc cccccenecosgeares 8.65 @8.75 
Winter GtTOIGNt .cccconcesccceces 8.05 @8.30 
Wits? BICC. CIRRF 2occ cc cewecccess 7.75 @7.90 
BEAT Winter PAtOMt .. 2c. cc ccscece 9.65 @9.90 
Hard winter straight ............ 9.40@9.55 
Hard winter first clear ........... 8.55 @8.80 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 7.40@8.15 


MILLFEED—Firmer on spring but un- 
changed on soft winter, with demand still 
light throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $32.25@32.75; 
spring middlings, $32.75@33.50; soft winter 
bran, $33@33.50; soft winter middlings, $34 
@ 35. 

WHEAT—Declined %c, with both move- 
ment and demand good. Receipts, 497,126 
bus; exports, 757,238; stock, 1,142,560. Clos- 
ing prices: No. 2 red, spot, January and 
February, $1.98%; No. 2 red western, 5c 
higher for same deliveries. 

CORN—Off 1c, with demand and move- 
ment large. Receipts, 1,201,977 bus; exports, 
940,777; stock, 660,230. Closing prices: con- 
tract spot, $1.09; January $1.08; domestic 
No. 3 track yellow, $1.09; choice near-by 
yellow cob, bbl $4.75. 

OATS—Advanced %@ic, with movement 
small and demand fair. Receipts, 117,021 
bus; exports, 356,865; stock, 699,870. Clos- 
ing prices: standard white, 64c; No. 3 white, 
63 %c. 

RYE—Gained ic, with demand and move- 
ment above the average. Receipts, 322,935 
bus; exports, 379,036; stock, 533,680. Clos- 
ing price of No. 2 western for export, $1.55. 





BUFFALO, JAN. 13 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 


Spring 

SPORE DOTOME oc ccisccsesesccsoccs $9.75 @10.00 
PEED cab erccnssecdoevesscecs 9.25@ 9.50 
WOPOe GOURD ceccccctesecncuceden 7.65@ 8.00 
WOOGIE DHORE a ccc icccctcecdcote 6.00@ 6.25 
ROW BIGES fceccececcececstcincs 5.00@ 5.50 
Ps, Ee EMER ee hase eai Cee sw eve +e++@ 8.00 

Sacked 
Spring bran, per ton .7.....cceeccees $32.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 32.50 
Flour middlings, per tom ............ 38.50 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton...... - 46.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 43.85 
Giutem Deed, POF GOW 26 cc ccccesiecccs - 88.20 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton .......... 44.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ..........- - 52.00 
CRAGMOR. GOFR, POP COM coicccccceccces 44.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton... 44.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 47.00 


Rolled oats, bbl, 180 lbs, net, wood... 7.50 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 21.00 


WHEAT—Millers have supplied their 
wants, and may have some to sell if the 
flour business does not improve in a few 
weeks. The only trading is in carloads at 
about 30c over Chicago May for No, 1 
northern in store. Winter wheat was want- 
ed, and all the offerings of No. 2 red or 
‘No. 2 white were taken at 92@93c on track, 
through billed. Some of this wheat hardly 
fell into the grade, and millers would have 
paid a premium for choice. Lower grades 
dull. 

CORN—While corn has been too high here 
compared with the West, millers took all 
the offerings and wanted more until the 
clasing, when receipts were quite liberal 
and they held off for a break. Receivers 
were afraid of receipts flooding the market, 
and were willing to sell. Closing: No. 2 
yellow, $1.07%; No. 3 yellow, $1.07; No. 4 
yellow, $1.05; No. 5 yellow, $1.03; No. 6 
yellow, $1.01,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Very light receipts and good de- 
mand for choice oats for milling purposes. 
Closing prices were about the same as last 
week: No. 2 white, 61%c; standard, 61%c; 
No. 3 white, 61%c; No. 4 white, 60%4%c,—on 
track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Only an occasional lot for rail 
shipment offered, and the price ranges $1.27 
@1.36, track, Buffalo. Spot is quoted at 
$1.28@1.30, and very little demand. 

RYE—Dull. No. 2 is quoted at $1.54, on 
track, through billed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, JAN, 16 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 





Jan. 16 Year ago 
Stand. patent, wood. ..$9.10@9.60 $6.70@6.90 
Second patent, wood... 8.80@9.40 6.55 @6.75 


Fancy clear, jute...... 8.00@8.50 5.20@5.50 
First clear, jute....... 7.60@8.00 4.80@5.25 
Second clear, jute..... 6.00@6.85 3.00@3.65 
Red dog, jute ........ 4.20@4.50 2.50@2.55 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Mirineapolis and outside, per 280 lbs, 
in jute, c.i.f., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Jan. 16) were nominally: 


LONDON 
co | MURR EET eee ht) ee a @65s 
WG, GO vk 6 os acs ce ee ecion 57s @62s 
BecoMG. GIOAF occcccccsccccese 47s @5é6s 
BE: ME BOCs 6 ie owen vcadeccer 42s @ 49s 6d 
GLASGOW 
POR bec per ec cccddceeeteacie ~++ +» @65s 


First clear ........essee+e+++ 578 @62e 





Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Jan. 16), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina ............... $9.75 @10.25 
PEED  diinerdiec cordwornne ds oan Ses 9.60@10.10 
Me eee ee re see eees 6.50@ 6.85 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output. of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1917 1916 1915 1914 
368,900 380,645 337,655 
296,970 407,685 363,305 302,495 


Jan. 20.... 
Jan. 13.... 


Jan, .6.... 258,755 408,665 356,705 312,560 
1916 1915 1914 1913 
Dec. 30... 187,425 356,150 358,575 356,935 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1917 1916 1915 1914 


SOR. BO... cecnce 15,810 22,745 25,645 
Jan, 13.... 25,560 26,450 38,570 22,710 
Jan. 6.... 16,105 27,925 44,220 20,960 
1916 1915 1914 1913 
Dec, 30... 14,900 25,820 31,430 24,120 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- . 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1916 
Nov. 11. 65 55,300 234,440 314,530 3,250 10,326 
Nov. 18, 65 55,300 220,885 317,235 6,425 7,565 
Nov. 25. 66 55,550 216,175 328,935 4,145 9,363 
Dec. 3° 66 55,550 177,555 319,030 7,535 4,760 
Dec, 66 55,550 195,130 305,257 10,080 15,795 
Dec. 18. 66 55,550 195,295 217,760 7,010 8,575 
Dec, 23. 66 55,550 136,555 259,310 10,505 3,040 
Dec. 30. 64 54,700 109,095 237,635 1,825 2,570 

1917 1916 1917 1916 
Jan. 6. 62 53,350 151,825 252,890 9,415 5,385 
Jan. 13. 54 48,000 141,395 213,675 5,325 1,875 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Jan. 16) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

Jan. 16 Year ago 

7.50@28.00 $18.00@19.00 
Stand. middlings.. 27. 50@28.50 18.50@19.00 
Flour middlings... 34.50@35. 00 22.50@ 23.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 40.00@41.00 25.00@26.00 

The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 

given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 

Jan. 16 Year ago 
- $33.00 @33.50 $23.25 @24.50 
Stand, middlings. . 33.00@34.00 24.00@24.50 
Flour middlings... 40.00@40.50 28.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 45.50@46.50 30.50@31.50 


TRO, owincnssceses 


Standard bran. 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $38.50@39.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 38.50@39.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst... 39.00@39.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst 39.50@40.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks 27.00@27.50 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 5.00@ 65.10 
Corn meal, white* ...... «+» 65.10@ 56.20 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*. 8.00@ 8.10 
Rye flour, pure medium straight* 7.50@ 7.60 


Rye flour, pure dark German*... 7.00@ 7.10 
Graham, standard, bbl* ........ 8.00@ 8.10 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 6.65@ 6.75 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 14.00@18.00 


Elevator screenings, per ton.... 20.00@24.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 25.00@30.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 32.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 25.00@28.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 22.00@26.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs .......... sees» @42.50 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks} 43.00 @44.00 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 lb cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional, 

tIn sacks, 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Jan. 16.—While wheat prices in the Min- 
neapolis market have covered a range of 
7%c, they today closed just a shade higher 
than on Jan. 9. The market has been -nar- 


“row and inactive for the most part. It is 


most easily affected by reports about peace 
or war. The decrease of 3,385,000 bus in 
the visible supply, coupled with reported 
export business at the Atlantic seaboard, 
today carried up prices 2@2%c. 

High and low points for the week were: 
May, $1.94% and $1.86%; July, $1.84% and 
$1.77. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Jan, 9, at the close today, the minimum 
price of No. 1 northern was \c lower and 
the maximum %c higher; No. 2 northern 
and May, 4c lower; July, %c higher. 

Demand for cash wheat at Minneapolis 
lacks snap. Buyers seem interested only in 
choice wheat, of which very little is arriv- 
ing. The lower grades are inactive, and 
2@5c bu lower for the week, compared with 
the May option. 

Buyers claim to have standing orders on 
hand from interior mills for choice No. 1 
and No. 2 northern, but, on account of light 
receipts, are unable to buy enough to fill 
orders. 

Terminal elevator companies are able to 
sell but little wheat, on account of their 
houses being blockaded and extreme diffi- 
culty experienced in loading out the grain. 

No. 1 northern, blue-stem, is quoted at 
4@8c bu over May; No. 1 velvet chaff, 2@4ic 
over May; No. 2 northern, blue-stem, May 
price to 4c over; No. 2 velvet chaff, 2c 
under to 2c over May; No. 3 northern, lic 
under to May price; No. 4 wheat, 30@1i0c 
under May. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 


180 


No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

Jan, No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 
6... 190% @196% 187% @196% 177% @189% 


8... 194% @200% 191% @197% 184% @193% 
9... 192% @198% 189% @195% 179% @191% 
10... 189 @195 186 @192 176 @188 
11,.. 192 @199 189 @195 179 @i91 


12... 1895 @196% 186% @192% 176% @188% 
13... 189% @196% 186% @192% 176% @188% 
15... 189% @196% 186% @192% 176% @188% 
16... 192% @199% 189% @195% 179% @194% 
18*.. 181% @133% 127% @130% 122% @127% 
19t.. 182% @187% 129% @135% 124% @133% 

*1916. 11915. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

Jan. No.4 8.G. N.G. Jan. No.4 8.G. N.G. 

0...169% 150% 196 13...170% 158% ..... 
1...168% 150% ..... 16...168 157 ...-- 
12...167% 146% 181 16...163% 144 ..... 

Closing prices ef December, May and July 
wheat: 


May July May July 
Jan. 10...188 178 Jan, 18...188% 180% 
Jan. 11...191 181% Jan. 15...188% 180% 


Jan. 12...188% 180% Jan. 16...191% 182% 


DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Jan. No.1 No.2No.3* Jan. No.1 No, 2 No. 3* 
10...205% 202% 198% 13...206% 203% ..... 
11...208% 205% ..... 15...208% 204% 195 
2...206% 203% 186% 16...211% 207% 201% 

*Average of closing prices. 

WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Jan. 15 





Jan.13 Jan. 6 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 1,784,160 1,536,700 1,539,120 
Flour, bbis ...... 5,024 8,069 15,438 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,291 796 1,679 
Corn, bus ....... 491,400 228,360 134,820 
Oats, bus ....... 278,880 215,390 390,000 
Barley, bus ..... 429,000 232,750 684,640 
Rye, bus . 77,000 30,000 87,480 
Flaxseed, bus --- 96,320 137,500 68,670 


Shipments ‘from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Jan, 15 

Jan. 13 Jan. 6 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 586,820 427,000 693,600 
Flour, bbis ...... 306,233 258,113 426,325 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,430 10,330 14,816 
Corn, bus ....... 272,510 240,560 118,000 
Oats, bus ....... 452,870 352,260 782,000 
Barley, bus ..... 347,300 390,240 792,330 
Rye, bus ........ 49,530 84,480 72,590 
Flaxseed, bus ... 12,760 15,600 21,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: Jan. 15 Jan. 16 
Jan. 13-Jan.6 1916 1915 
37 61 























No. 1 hard ..... 43 See 
No. 1 northern... 63 81 498 296 
No. 2 northern.. 70 48 383 411 
We, 8 ccccccssce 157 88 208 598 
BO. € cccesccces 532 264 121 370 
Rejected eovcces oes eee 16 69 
No-grade ....... 5 6 35 39 
Sample grade... 256 119 26 ove 
y a 

Totals, spring .1,126 643 1,348 1,783 
Hard winter ... 337 402 114 448 
Macaroni ....... 101 36 61 75 
MMOS ccccccoses 106 93 92 62 
Western ........ 72 73 29 7 

Totals ....... 1,742 1,247 1,634 2,375 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): Jan. 15 Jan. 16 
Jan.13 Jan.6 1916 1915 
No. 1 hard ..... 518 510 726 175 


No. 1 northern. .1,982 1,981 4,648 4,611 
No. 2 northern. .2,391 2,627 3,448 5,382 
Other grades....7,592 7,603 5,451 7,642 





Totals 12,721 14,273 17,810 
In 1914 19,629 ..... evecs 
In 1913 30,183 cece ceeve 
In 1912 14,230 ..... . 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Jan. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
9. 92% @93 54% @54% 143@144 90@122 
10. 91% @92% 53% @54% 141@142 88@122 
11. 92% @93% 54 @54% 141@142 88@122 
12. 92% @93% 53% @54 140@141 88@122 
13. 93 94 53%@53% 140@141 87@120 
15. 93% @94 53%@54% 140@141 85@119 
17* 75% @76 47% @47% 96@ 97 67@ 75 
71916. 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Jan. 15 Jan. 16 Jan. 17 
Jan. 13 Jan.6 1916 1915 1914 


Corn ... 110 87 59 828 277 
Oats ...7,086 7,118 3,386 4,379 2,998 
Barley.. 792 812 472 533 1,147 
Rye .... 581 619 588 170 734 


Flaxseed. 421 404 253 349 206 





Experts of Grain and Preducts 


The Department of Commerce has pre- 
pared the appended statement of exports of 
grain and grain products during November 
and the 11 months ended Nov. 30 (000’s 
omitted): 

Jan. 1 to 
--November—, -——Nov. 30—, 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbis.... 1,035 1,254 13,083 13,685 
Wheat, bus... 14,258 13,499 140,049 192,714 
Corn, bus..... 2,221 1,484 47,075 42,804 
Oats, bus..... 6,274 17,380 93,528 97,779 
Rye, bus...... 2,083 1,187 13,489 12,185 
Barley, bus... 803 3,454 21,287 22,763 
Corn meal, bbis 30 29 348 449 


Oatmeal, Ibs.. 4,942 1,811 73,537 61,260 
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Closing Wheat Prices 
Closing prices of May, July and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 
MAY WHEAT 
Te Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 


10 11 12 13 15 
Mpls. ..... 191% 188 191 1885 188% 188% 
Duluth ...191% 187% 190% 188% 187% 188% 
Chicago ..186% 183% 187% 184% 184% 184% 


St. Louis. .186% 183% 187% 184% 184% 184% 
Kans. City.183% 180% 183% 181% 181% 181% 
Winnipeg 190% 186% 190 186% 187% 187% 
JULY WHEAT 

Mpls. ..... 181% 178 181% 180% 180% 180% 
Duluth ...183 179 182% 181% 181% 181% 
Chicago ..151 147% 151% 150 149% 148% 
St. Louis. .149% 1455 148% 147% 147% 147 

Kans. City.148% 144% 147% 146% 146% 145% 
Winnipeg 188% 184% 1875 184% 184% 184% 


CASH WHEAT 


Mpls.*t ...195% 192 195% 193% 192% 193 
Duluth*+_ -192% 188% 191% 189% 189% ste 
Chicago*t 199% 196% 196 198%....... e 
St. Louist— 

2 hard ..202 200%198 {.... 194% 194% 

2 red ...204 201% 201% 202% 196 196% 
Kans, Cityt— 

2 hard ..194% 194 190% 190%. - 191 

2 red ...194% 194 190% 189% ..... 190 
Milw’kee*t.197% 197% 194 195 194% 194% 
Toledo— 

2 red ...194 190% 194%. sy 192% 
Winnip’ g* 183% 181% 2.200 cocee 81% ..... 


*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing 


prices. tNo quotation. 


Weekly Fiour Exports 
New York, Jan. 16.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Jan. 15 Jan. 16 
Destination— Jan. 13 Jan.6 1916 1915 





London ........ 12,000 3,000 50,071 64,000 
Liverpool ...... 3,000 2,000 P 027 8,822 
Glasgow ....... 2,000 ..... 255 1,050 
RMN cacccccsee ceses 3,000 is, BOT ccece 
BEE Dieekesecess cnatd atte’ s0008 1,040 
Bristol ........ 11,000 ..... 1,000 3,000 
Christiania .... scess seove ceses 3,890 
PEON. ocac esece - .40h0e4,, BEB ‘ences 
France ........ 30,000 13,000 201, — esere 
PERS cececess, engee teere ?. reer 
CO. aoccicce eses eowse beeey 22,111 
Rotterdam .... 2,000 13,000 18,021 560,753 
BOGE -wcceccae§ cones TOGR . caste . sence 
SOPOMMAMOR 002 cvece sesce 8,354 15,304 
Norway, Sweden ..... «+... 39,492 31,469 
BOGE i ciccccees 16,000 16,000 ..... 1,553 
CORR. nc cccvcccce 6,000 4,000 19,321 13,809 
BEE Sventiscta, ances 4,000 14,348 ..... 
San Domingo .. ..... 1,000 827 2,692 


Other W. I.’s... 
Cen, America .. 





PARE. 620 cccccc 4,000 9,000 24,014 32,573 
Other S. A. .... 4,000 4,000 3,891 4,443 
W.. H. Ammeriom.. .osese saver 600 2,185 
Gibraltar ...... 1122, SOG cccse seese sevce 
QOURCTS .cccscce 30,000 11,000 12,119 6,405 

Wetale ccceses 295,000 152,000 474,512 275,031 





Coarse Grain in Northwest 

Jan. 15.—For the week, oats were in fair 
to good demand and steady. Wastern cars 
especially were wanted. No. 3 white closed 
at 53%@54%c bu today; No. 4 white, 52 
@538c. 

Corn was rather quiet but firm up to 
today, when market was quite active and 
slightly higher. Closing prices today: No. 
3 yellow, 93% @94c bu; other grades, 84@93c. 

Rye was quiet and easier on account of 
lack of cars here. What demand there was 
was for choice grades. No. 2 closed today~ 
at $1.40@1.41 bu. 

Barley was slow and easy most of the 
week, although on a few days market was 
fairly active. Car situation has handicapped 
trade. Closing range today, 85c@$1.19 bu. 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 





Jan. 10.... 250 281 27 #189 263 75 
Jan, 11.... 224 100 30 98 373 153 
Jan, 12.... 169 34 28 152 337 144 
Jan. 13.... 233 155 26 65 615 131 


Jan. 15.... 400 532 21 52 98 119 
Jan. 16.... 151 222 36 157 557 422 





713 2,143 1,044 








Totals ...1,427 1,324 168 


World’s Wheat Crop by Years < 
The Department of Agriculture has com- 
piled the following statement of the world’s 
wheat crop for a series of years (000,000’s 
omitted), in bushels: 








Year Bus Year Bus Year Bus 
1891.....2,432 1900.....2,641 1908.....3,183 
1892..... 2,482 1901.....2,956 1909.....3,583 
1893.....2,559 1902.....3,090 
1894..... 2,661 1903.....3,190 
1896.....2,693 1904.....3,164 
1896.....2,506 1905.....3,327 
1897.....2,236 1906.. 3,434 
1898.....2,948 1907.....3,134 





1899.....2,784 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop and 





- acreage of the United States, by years, made 
partment of 


by the De Agriculture, are as 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
thousands yield): 


—a, 
Winter Spng 
1916.. 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 - ages 
1 


eo 634 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,306 493 242 1736 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 
——F rom———_, 


: Phila- 

New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York ton more phia 

Amsterdam ..... 176.00 .... cess  eeee 
DRE cv ccctccece 


75.00 2.0 seee cece 





CAPER <ccaeccnses ve oace tas 
Christiania .... - 177.00 176.00 
Copenhagen - 176.00 176.00 
Glasgow ........ ‘eae o> CBO arse 
Gothenburg ..... 175.00 - 177.00 176.00 
TEAVEO. 6 ccc cccces 131.25 eee 

Helsingfors ..... 181.00 eo 183. 00 182. 00 
Liverpool ....... 55.00 Ps 56.0 
London .......4. 55.00 87. 00 56. 00 
Manchester ...... oes sees 65.00 
Marseilles ....... 131.25 .... cece eevee 


St. John’s, N. F.. 66.00 

Rate from Newport eee e “Giana, 65e; 
Liverpool, 75c; London, 75c. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the “War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services. 


ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 
To— 








To— 
Albany ......... 25.1 Philadelphia .... 23.8 
Baltimore ..... . 22.8 Philadelphia* ... 21.3 
Baltimore* ..... 20.3 Philadelphiaf ... 21.3 
Baltimoret ..... 20.3 Pittsburgh ...... 19.0 
Binghamton .... 22.8 Portland ... «+ 27.8 
Boston ...... ++. 27.8 Portland® ....... 22.3 
Bostont ..... --. 22.3 Punxsutawney .. 22.8 
Bostont ........ 23.3 Quebec .....;.+.- 32.8 
Buffalo ........ . 19.0 Richfield Springs 25.1 
oO aoe 22.8 Rochester ...... 22.8 
MmMIPe 2c cc ceces 22.8 Rockland ....... 27.8 
MED 600-0'> 00050648 19.0 Schenectady .... 25.1 
Hornell .. 22.8 Seranton 23.8 
Ithaca ..... 22.8 Stanstead .. . 27.8 
Montreal 27.8 Syracuse . 22.8 
Mount Morris ... 22.8 Troy ...... ++ 26.1 
Newport News*. 20.8 Utica ....ccccece 24.1 
New York ...... 25.8 Wayland ....... 22.8 
New York* ..... 22.3 Chicago (local). 10.0 
New Yorkft ..... 23.3 Wilkes-Barre ... 23.8 


Ogdensburg ..... 27.8 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake,’ malt sprouts, etc. 


Export all-rail rates on flour from Minne- 
apolis, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -—Proportionals to— 


To— rate Chicago* Bastt 
Boston ....... . 22.3 7.6 14.8 
New York ..... 22.3 7.5 14.8 
Philadelphia ... 21.3 7.6 13.8 
Baltimore ..... as 7.6 12.8 
Norfolk ........ 0.3 7.5 12.8 

*Minneapolis to , tFrom Chicago 
east. 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 





to Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: 

From— From— 
Brandon ......-... 13 Portage la Prairie a 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 30 
COIgOrP cc ccccccsec 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton ....... 25 Outlook. 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lenore .. 
Rapid City ...... 34 COURS nn ccccceces 
Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer ........ 25 
Coronation ....... 25 


Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 
Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 


To— Chicago Mpls 
Jacksonville ...........e00% 29.4 39.0 
PROUD 66 op Shao cecstevecece 33.4 43.0 
New Orleans ...........++. 17.5 27.6 
Birmingham .............++. 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ............+4+ 29.4 39.0 
aS oe cee eee 29.4 39.0 
BEND. we ocisccevsccccscvege 17.5 27.5 
ME. 6 detec cctccodcvecess 29.4 42.0 
SE. he Wdboe Seder Seco uee 31.4 41.0 
DO bk ccc ccecccccces 29.4 39.0 
P| PUVT TT Te TTT ee 32.4 42.0 
pi PTV ES PEC eer Te 32.4 42.0 
CRAFIOSOR op. ocecccccccccce 29.4 39.0 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 lbs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
14 12 14 12 


New York ...... 
Boston ......... 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia ... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
. Norfolk ........ 11.5 10.5 11 10 

Washington, D.C. 11.5 ae 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

w. ‘Va. Scecces 10.5 
Albany ......... 13.5 13.5 
WEIOR oko scciiete 12 oe 12 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 7 11 se 
Rochester ..... - il oe 11 oe 


. Virginia ports... 
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TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 lbs: 


———_To——__ 

Minneapolis Citleago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 ly, 
Miles City, Mont. ..... ‘ 
Billings, Mont. .. 
Townsend, Mont. 





Glendive, Mont, ........... 21 281 
Helena, Mont. ............ - 2 391, 
Kansas City, Mo. ......... 12 19%, 
DORGMG, - MOR. 6sbeccoveess ae | 181, 


KANSAS CITY 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 29.5 Scranton ....... 27.5 
Boston ......... 81.5 Baltimore ...... 26.5 
Philadelphia .... 27.6 Washington ..... 26.5 
Pittsburgh ...... 23.0 Detroit ........ - 19.9 
Albany ......... 28.8 Rochester ....... 26.5 
Syracuse ....... - 26.6 Cleveland ....... 20.9 
Va. com. points.. 26.5 Louisville ...... - 17.4 


Inland rates, all-rail, on flour for export, 
Kansas City to ports named: 
Boston ......... 26.8 Baltimore 
New York ...... 26.8 Halifax ..... 
Philadelphia .... 25.8 Portland, M 
23.8 Montreal 
St. John, N. B... 26.8 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


8ST. LOUIS 


Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or East St. Louis to foreign ports: 





Aberdeen ...... 89.00 Glasgow seee 65.00 
Amsterdam ...191.00 Leith ......... 74.00 
Bristol ........ 80.00 Liverpool ...... 65.00 
Christiania ....165.00 London ..... eee 65.00 
Copenhagen ...165.00 Manchester .... 65.00 
Dundee ........ 74.00 Rotterdam ....190.00 


Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ....... - 22.50 Washington ... 17.50 
Philadelphia soe BB.B0 Detwoeklt ...ccacs 10.90 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.5) 
Albany ....... Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 17.5 Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com, points. 17,50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ...... - 18.50 Indianapolis ... 8.30 
CHICAGO 


Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 lbs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ......11.7 Boston .......... 16.7 
Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 
TOY oc cccccccece 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 
Syracuse ........ 3E.7 AIBORP cecccces. 14.2 
New York ...... 14.7 





Flaxseed and Products 

Export demand for linseed oil cake is less 
active. Western linseed mills received littl: 
inquiry last week. An occasional bid was 
received from an eastern exporter. Minne- 
apolis linseed mills are understood to be sold 
far in advance. Bids were received within 
the last two weeks from abroad on cake for 
shipment next summer, but local mills do 
not care to sell so far ahead. They hold 
cake firm at $42@42.50 per 2,000 Ibs, f.o.). 
Minneapolis. 

An improved domestic inquiry for linseed 
oil meal is reported. Buying, however, is 
comparatively light for this season, due pri- 
marily to the high prices asked. Quotations 
are held nominally at $43@44 ton, in car 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis, though it is under- 
stood that sales were made during the week 
at $42.50, with buyers bidding $42. 

The consumption of linseed oil is holding 
up remarkably well. Demand is good an: 
prices firm at 92@94c gallon, in car lots, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis. 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mplse—, ——Duluth 
Track Toarr. Track May July 





Jan, 9...:$2.87% 2.87% 2.87% 2.91% 2.931, 
Jan. 10.... 2.88% 2.88% 2.87 2.90% 2.92' 
“Jan. 11.... 2.88% 2.88% 2.87% 2.90% 2.92 

Jan. 12.... 2.87% 2.87% 2.86% 2.89% 2.91); 
Jan, 13.... 2.88% 2.88% 2.87% 2.90% 2.91% 
Jan. 15.... 2.90 2.90 2.89% 2.92 2.93% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

r——Receipts——, ——In store— 

1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 96 69 128 421 263 319 
Duluth..... 62 94 26 1,246 1,280 239 

Totals.... 158 163 149 1,666 1,533 8 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed «t 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 
Jan. 13, 1917, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts—, —Shipments 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-47 1915-16 

















Minneapolis ... 5,664 .3,954 923 626 
Deleth 2.20.00. 6,332 4,229 6,134 3,796 
Totals....... 11,996 8,183 7,067 4,422 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the’ United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats 
Jan, 13, 1917 53,500 17,977 46,509 eve Tr 
Jan. 6, 1917 56,885 6,759 48,797 2,621 4,504 
Jan. 15, 1916 69,897 11,892 20,865 2,638 3,94! 
Jan. 16, 1915 66,3387 25,842 32,167 1,187 4,822 
Jan, 17, 1914 62,490 15,280 26,235 2,261 5,147 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Whea', 
3,385,000 bus; oats, 2,288,000. Increase— 
Corn, 1,218,000 bus. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 


Matters Affecting the Milling 
Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 


Important 





AGENTS’ BINDING POWER 

The Pennsylvania superior court’s ‘re- 
cent decision in the case of Smuckler vs. 
Di Napoli involved one of the common- 
est and. most important phases of flour 
sules contract—the binding character of 
a contract of sale made by an agent. 

Plaintiff was given judgment for dam- 
ages for deferidant’s failure to deliver 
100 barrels of flour which defendant’s 
agent agreed to sell. The evidence 
showed that defendant authorized one 
Leary to sell flour for him for cash, and 
Jeary obtained an order from plaintiff 
for five barrels, with the understanding 
that if the flour proved to be satisfac- 
tory, the order would be for 100 barrels. 
Defendant, being advised of all the facts, 
delivered the five barrels, but refused to 
comply with defendant’s demand for de- 
livery of the 100 barrels. Said the court: 

“There was an affirmance of the act 
of the agent by Di Napoli by the fact 
that he performed the contract partially, 
delivered the five barrels, and gave no 
intimation that he was not bound by its 
terms. . . . ‘It is indisputable that a 
principal who neglects promptly to dis- 
avow an act of his agent by which the 
latter has transcended his authority 
makes the act his own. He is bound to 
disavow it the first moment the fact 
comes to his knowledge.’” - 

Plaintiff introduced evidence at the 
trial tending to show a custom in the 
flour trade, making it optional with the 
seller under such contracts to deliver, 
but the court refused to give effect to 
the claimed custom, because “there was 
no proof that the custom was notorious, 
universal and well established, or was 
actually known by the plaintiff.” 


INITIAL CARRIER’S LIABILITY 


The Hamilton (Texas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. recently lost a suit brought 
against the Stephenville North & South 
Texas Railway Co. to recover the value 
of a car of oats. 

Plaintiff, having agreed to sell the oats 
to a grocery company at Mobile, shipped 
them under an order bill of lading at- 
tached to draft for the price. The draft 
was negotiated to a bank. After some 
delay in presentation of the draft, the 
grocery company refused to pay it, or 
to receive the oats. Thereupon, plaintiff 
repurchased the draft and bill of lading 
and directed the delivering carrier to 
deliver the shipment to a brokerage com- 
pany. This was done more than 48 hours 
after arrival of the car. 

The bill of lading provided, as does 
also the Alabama laws, that the carrier’s 
liability should terminate after lapse of 
48 hours after arrival, the delivering 
carrier thereafter being responsible only 
as warehouseman. The brokerage com- 
pany settled for the shipment by deliv- 
ering a certified check to the terminal 
carrier, but immediately brought suit 
against the plaintiff on an independent 
claim and garnished the money in the 
hands of the railway company, obtain- 
ing judgment on the claim. 

Plaintiff then sued defendent as in- 
itial carrier of the through interstate 
shipment, under the Carmack amendment 
making initial carriers liable for defaults 
of any connecting carrier, but the Texas 
court of civil appeals holds that there 
was no ground for the suit, because de- 
livery had been made to the shipper’s 
order, and because the railway com- 
panies’ liability as common carriers had 
been terminated by the lapse of more 
than 48 hours after arrival of the ship- 
ment at the déstination. 


GRAIN LIENS IN TEXAS 


Texas mills and elevators are affected 
by a decision lately announced by the 
court of civil appeals of their state in 
garnishment proceedings by the Advance 
Thresher Co, against the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co., Electra, Texas. The proceed- 
ings were brought to subject to plaintiff’s 
judgment against third persons money 
due the latter from the elevator company 
for grain bought by that company. Ap- 
plying the Texas statutes, the court holds 
as follows: . . 

Purchase of grain. grown on rented 
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land, without the landlord’s consent, con- 
stitutes actionable conversion of any part 
of the grain shown to belong to him, or 
to be subject to his landlord’s lien, and 
shown to have been purchased within 30 
days after its removal from the land. 
Or the lien might be enforced against the 
grain, if the latter could be identified. 
But the lien does not extend to the pro- 
ceeds of the grain. 

The Texas statutes give no lien against 
grain in favor of a thresherman who has 
threshed it with his machine under con- 
tract. 

INTRASTATE COMMERCE 

The legal line between interstate and 
intrastate commerce is somewhat more 
clearly defined through the opinion of 
the Missouri supreme ceurt handed down 
in the case of State vs. Public Service 
Commission of Missouri. 

The decision establishes the right of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade to the 
benefit of state maximum freight rates 
on shipments to Kansas City from points 
in Missouri, regardless of the facts that 
on resale of shipments of grain on the 
floor of the exchange they may be for- 
warded to another state, and that in the 
meantime they may be held, for the con- 
venience of the carrier, on tracks in an 
adjoining state. 

Shipment of freight between two 
points in the same state, as a complete 
transaction, constitutes intrastate com- 
merce, and this character is not affected 
by forwarding the shipped grain in the 
same car under an independent agree- 
ment for transportation made after sale 
of the grain on the floor of the exchange. 

The court further holds that the plain 
legal status of such original shipments 
cannot be controlled by any trade usage 
or custom under which they might be re- 
garded as of interstate nature, since a 
usage or custom cannot be shown to con- 
tradict the manifest effect of a transac- 
tion. 

PRIVATE TRACK DELIVERY 


Where a mill maintains’ a system of 
private tracks, connecting its various 
buildings with the main line of a rail- 
road, and operates private switch engines 
to move cars from one place to another 
in such private yards, the mill is neither 
entitled to an allowance by the railroad 
company for distributing cars from gen- 
eral storage tracks of such yards to the 
several buildings of the plant, nor to 
require the railroad company to make 
such distribution, that being impractic- 
able. This is the effect of the New York 
court of appeal’s decision in the case of 
New York Central vs. General Electric 
Co. 
The opinion recognizes the points that 
for many purposes industrial spurs are 
to be regarded as extensions of a rail- 
road company’s terminals, and that where 
a delivering carrier intrusts to a con- 
signee the completing of actual trans- 
portation by performing a service that 
the carrier is legally bound to perform, 
a reasonable allowance may be made 
therefor, but holds that where delivery 
is completed by placing cars on a manu- 
facturer’s own storage tracks, an allow- 
ance to him for moving the cars to other 
points in his own yards must be regard- 
ed as an unlawful rebate. 


DAMAGES TO CARGO 


Several legal aspects of ocean trans- 
portation companies’ liability for injury 
to a cargo arte presented by the decision 
of the United States circuit court of 
appeals, ninth circuit, in the late case of 
The Jeanie, as indicated by the following 
summary of the court’s opinion: 

The provision of the federal statutes 
exempting a shipowner from liability for 
faults or errors in navigation or manage- 
ment of the vessel, he having used due 
diligence to make the vessel seaworthy 
and to properly man and equip it, does 
not apply to acts connected with the 
stowing or handling of a cargo. Nor do 
the perils of the sea relieve the ship- 
owner from liability for losses to which 
his fault or negligence has contributed. 
The burden is on him to show that a 
particular loss was directly caused by 
such perils. 

An owner of a cargo contaminated by 
negligent failure of those in charge of 
the vessel to keep coal dust away from 
it, and further injured by their failure 
to repair a leaky condition and to pro- 
vide sufficient tarpaulins over the hatches, 


is entitled to recover the amount of his 
consequent loss. 

A shipping company is not bound by 
the recitals of a bill of lading delivered 
by a carrier to an employee who had 
neither real nor apparent authority to 
make a shipping contract for the com- 
pany. 

BUYER’S BREACH OF CONTRACT 

In a suit brought to recover damages 
for defendant’s failure to accept and pay 
for carload shipments of oats and corn, 
the Springfield, Mo., court of appeals 
lately decided that the following legal 
principles controlled the measure of dam- 
ages: 

If the seller undertakes to resell, on 
the buyer’s default, he is entitled to re- 
cover against the defendant the excess of 
the contract price above the amount real- 
ized on the resale, if notice of intention 
to resell has been given defendant. 
Where no such notice is given, the 
amount to be allowed is the difference 
between the contract price and the lower 
market value at the time and _ place 
agreed upon for delivery. If there is no 
market at that time and place, “this rule 
would have to be varied to-conform to 
the equities of the case.” 

Where the defaulting buyer is the only 
dealer in carload lots of corn at the con- 
tract place for delivery, damages for his 
breach of contract cannot be based on 
market value at that point. Pierson- 
Lathrop Grain Co. vs. Britton. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 





Interstate Commerce Commission 

In the case of J. C. Shaffer & Co. 
dealing in grain, with principal office in 
Chicago, against the Grand Trunk West- 
ern Railway and others, the commission 
decides that the charges collected were 
unreasonable, as they exceeded the 
charges that would have accrued based 
on the actual weight of shipment, and 
reparation is awarded. 

The complaint was filed in February, 
1916, and alleged that charges collected 
by defendants for the transportation of a 
44,000-Ib shipment of shelled corn, orig- 
inally loaded in a 40,000-lb capacity car, 
from Chicago, to Wirdsor Mills, Quebec, 
were unreasonable by reason of the mini- 
mum weight of 56,000 lbs applied, and 
reparation was asked on the basis of a 
minimum weight of 40,000 Ibs, previously 
in effect. 

The car in which the shipment was 
loaded had ‘just been unloaded at com- 
plainants’ elevator. Complainants ob- 
tained permission from the Rock Island, 
through which carrier they usually or- 
dered their cars, to load this car in lieu 
of ordering another. At Elsdon, IIL, 
the junction between the Rock Island 
and the Grand Trunk Railway, the 
Grand Trunk transferred the shipment to 
a car of 60,000 lbs capacity, in which it 
moved thence to destination. 

The corn had been in transit and 
moved from Elsdon on a an rate 
of 18c per 100 lbs published by the Grand 
Trunk and subject to the official classifi- 
eation minimum of 56,000 Ibs. On that 
basis the charges are found to have been 
unreasonable, and reparation is ordered, 
with interest. 


OKLAHOMA CASE DISMISSED 


In the case of the Guthrie (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co. against the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., in 
which charges assessed by the defendant 
for the out-of-line haul from Kingfisher, 
and other Oklahoma points, to Guthrie, 
and return, on interstate shipments of 
grain milled in transit at Guthrie, were 
alleged to be unjustly discriminatory and 
prejudicial, the commission has decided 
that they were not unjust, and the com- 
plaint was dismissed. 

“ ‘Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Wheat Supplies and Exports 

A Chicago authority has issued a_re- 
view of the wheat situation in which he 
estimates farm stocks Jan. 1 at 160,192,- 
000 bus, which, with the visible supply of 
59,934,000 and a commercial invisible 
supply of 151,659,000, makes a total sup- 
ply of 371,383,000 bus. Probable con- 
sumption until new crop is 267,000,000 
bus, and seed requirements 30,000,000, a 
total of 297,000,000. This would leave 
for export during the next six months 
and stocks in all positions July 1, 1917, 
about 78,000,000 bus. . 


181 
COOPERS’ CHIPS 


For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by three Min- 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 2 
cars; patent hoops, 1; total cars, 3. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
11,340 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 61,300 patent henna, 32,000 
wire hoops and 9,700 hickory hoops. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 


Sale — Make 

1917 1916 1915 1914 1917 

Jan. 13..*11,590 21,790 20,355 21,920 13,915 
Jan. 6.. 4,365 32,185 21,465 22,455 11,430 
1916 1915 1914 1913 1916 

Dec. 30. 8,570 23,385 12,370 25,995 9,560 
Dec. 23. 8,700 23,645 14,755 17,095 18,425 
Dec. 16. 11,915 27,260 17,690 25,895 24,985 
Dec. 9. 28,190 22,270 19,605 21,665 26,955 
Dec. 2. 19,900 23,690 12,135 27,470 18,410 


*These figures include 508 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 





stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 

Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
£2. 3 SAPS eee 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ......... 7%@ T%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7\c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11.00@11.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 10.50@10.75 
Birch staves, M ... 25@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M .... 9.25@ 9.75 
Po ES ree 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 


No. -—Barrels—, No. 1917 

shops sold made shops. sold 

Jan. bows S 3,930 2,945 4 2,660 
Jan. 6.... 4 1,795 2,660 5 7,775 
1916 

Dec. 30.... 4 3,045 3,205 4 7,540 
Dec. 23.... 4 2,340 2,460 5 6,300 
Dec. 16.... 4 2,055 1,715 5 6,115 
Dee. 98..:. 4 2,425 2,225 5 7,395 
Dec. 2.... 4 2,615 1,445 3 1,835 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, New Ulm, Red Wing and Shakopee. 

The same shops unloaded 1 car of elm 
staves, 





Flour in West Africa 

According to an American consular re- 
port, practically all of the flour imported 
by French and British West Africa is in 
wooden barrels, though. the British col- 
onies import a small quantity in hermeti- 
cally sealed tins holding 3 to 14 lbs each. 
The barrels as a rule weigh 196 Ibs. Ai 
the flour is of wheat, though some of the 
baked bread in the French colonies ap- 
pears now to have some other grain mixed 
in it. 

The trade is generally financed through 
European centers, where the leading mer- 
chants in West Africa have head or buy- 
ing offices. Few consignments are made 
directly by mills; there is no reason why, 
except perhaps the greater security ob- 
tained by dealing with the older mer- 
chants having their principal offices in 
Europe. 

No commissions are paid to West 
African merchants—at least, none so far 
as the consulate can learn—but a dis- 
tributing commission house located in 
Dakar would prove profitable if properly 
managed. However, merchants do have 
agencies and the exclusive sale of par- 
ticular brands; perhaps the commission 
is arranged with European offices. 

In 1913, 1914, and 1915 (the latest years 
for which statistics are now available), 
French and British West African colonies 
imported flour to the extent shown below: 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 





1913 1914 1915 

Senegal ......... $253,090 $300,473 $280,452 
French Guinea.. 50,198 61,537 30,612 
Ivory Coast ..... 69,735 59,862 30,947 
Dahomey ....... 25,007 19,603 9,845 

Totals ........ $398,030 $441,475 $351,856 

BRITISH WEST AFRICA 

Gambia 





(estimated) .. $50,000 $50,000 $50,000 
Sierra Leone ... 113,918 113,358 141,985 
Gold Coast ..... 387,132 331,496 372,322 
Nigeria ........ 130,912 639,509 148,063 

Petals ccccsccec 681,962 $1,134,363 $712,370 


The qualities of flour imported range 
from the poorest to the best. The long 
sea voyage generally affects more or less 
all flour shipped to West Africa. 

It will be readily seen that the largest 
imports are made by the British colonies, 
— for the reason that the natives 
earned to bake earlier from the more 
numerous Christian missionaries in these 
colonies. Twenty years ago little flour 
was imported at all in West Africa, and 
not much is imported even yet by Kame- 
run and Togoland. 
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Few mills reported any material demand 
for flour last week. Prices were advanced 
as a result of higher wheat, but buyers 
confined purchases to the smallest pos- 
sible quantities. It was said that some 
easy prices were made on patents, but 
most mills are keeping even, on all grades, 
with the advance or decline in wheat. 

Eastern buyers were conservative, 
many of them feeling that flour will re- 
act to a lower price. Shipping directions 
came in slowly, and mills were unable to 
increase their output. No improvement 
was noted by country mills in demand 
from the South, and sales were confined 
to established trade. A few scattered 
inquiries indicated that buyers must soon 
replenish stocks. : 

Export business was negligible, owing 
to shipping conditions, and few inquiries 
were received from the United Kingdom 
or the Continent. One or two small sales 
were made to the West Indies and Latin 
America. 

Local mills experienced a dull trade. 
Some reselling of flour was reported, but 
purchases were made more because the 
flour was wanted immediately than on 
account of any material difference in 
prices. Inquiries received were mostly 
for clears of good strength and quality, 
but little business resulted. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $8.55@8.80; straight, 
$8.10@8.25; first clear, $7.10@7.40; sec- 
ond clear, $6.20@6.70; low-grade, $6@ 
6.20,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$8.60@9; second paterft, $8.25@8.45; 
extra fancy, $7.90@8.10; second clear, $7 
@745; low-grade, $6.10@6.50,—jute or 
cotton. Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy 
patent, $8.60@8.90; straight, $8.10@8.30; 
cut-off, $7.70@7.85,—jute. Spring wheat 
patent, $9@9.50; first clear, $7.60@8,— 
jute. Rye, $8.25; dark, $7.95. 

Millfeed was ‘stronger, due to increased 
demand, and mills had no trouble in dis- 
posing of their output. One mill report- 
ed demand in excess of supply. Scant 
offerings from interior mills were held 
firmly. 

THE GROWING CROP 

Although the growing wheat crop in 
Missouri and southern Illinois was without 
snow covering, it is believed that no dam- 
age was done by the severe frost the 
latter part of the week, and most country 
mills reported the plant in good condition. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Good...Severe frost last night; 
ground bare, plenty of moisture; plant is 
doing fine...Fine...Regret there was 
no snow for last night’s frost, but think 
no damage was done...Good outlook... 
Good...No complaints...Little or no 
snow protection, but still in good condi- 
tion...Looked fine before last night’s 
frost, but has no snow covering. ..Looks 


1. 
Mills included in the above reports are: 
Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 
H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill. 
Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 
Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo. 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Il. 
Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, III. 
Steeleville (Ill.) Milling Co. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O'Fallon, Ill. 
ALSOP PROCESS CO. PAYS BIG DIVIDEND 


The Alsop Process Co. was unusually 
prosperous during 1916. After distribut- 
ing a bonus of $15,000 to its employees, 
it has declared a dividend of 30 per cent 
to its stockholders. John E. Mitchell, 
president, states that the company pays a 
regular monthly dividend of 1 per cent, 


and that the large special dividend at this 
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time was made possible by the heavy busi- 
ness during 1916 in shoe machinery and 
its process pertaining to the cotton in- 
dustry. The demand for the Alsop flour 
process was also unusually brisk last year. 

The January, 1917, statement shows a 
steady growth over preceding statements, 
the present resources of the company 
amounting to $654,000, with no liabilities 
outside of its capital stock. 

Mr. Mitchell says that, in addition to 
its branch factory in Canada, the com- 
pany expects to have in operation by early 
spring a new $50,000 plant in Boston, and 
that, when conditions in Europe become 
settled, similar plants will be established 
in England and on the Continent. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Jan. 13 was 37,600, rep- 
resenting 75 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 31,500, or 62 per cent, the 
previous week, 71 per cent a year ago, 
and 85 per cent in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 52,400, repre- 
senting 68 per cent, compared with 52,- 
400, or 68 per cent, the previous week, 70 
per cent a year ago, and 70 per cent in 
1915. 

NOTES 

The St. Louis Grain Club will hold its 
annual meeting at the American Annex, 
Jan. 16. 

The Werthan Bag Co., St. Louis, gave 
its annual banquet to salesmen at the 
Jefferson Hotel last week. There were 
18 present. 

John L. Messmore, N. L. Moffitt and 
Secretary Eugene Smith are the delegates 
named by the Merchants’ Exchange to at- 
tend the ninth annual convention of the 
Council of American Grain Exchanges, 
which will be held in Chicago, Jan. 18-19. 

The Missouri Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its third annual convention 
at St. Joseph, Mo., Jan. 30-31. A. J. 
Rogers, W. T. Brooking and Secretary 
Eugene Smith were appointed delegates 
by the exchange to attend this convention. 

A. C. Morrill, of the solicitor’s office of 
the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, and K. B. Seeds, head of the 
licensing bureau of grain supervision, 
were in St. Louis last week to discuss, 
with the grain trade, matters relating to 
the enforcement of the rules and regula- 


tions under the grain standards act, and - 


to explain points which were not clear 
to the grain dealers. 

At the first meeting of the newly elect- 
ed officers and directors of the St. Louis 
Merchants’ Exchange, held Jan. 9, they 
unanimously reappointed Eugene Smith 
secretary, August Rump flour inspector, 
and John Ring provision inspector. John 
L. Messmore was appointed delegate and 
counselor to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and J. J. P. Lang- 
ton a delegate, and they were directed to 
give favorable consideration to the report 
of the special committee on daylight sav- 


ing. 





Increased Foreign Trade of Italy 

Italy’s foreign trade, exclusive of 
precious metals, for the first nine months 
of 1916 was $1,146,728,491, an increase of 
$134,247,181 over the same period of 
1915. Imports reached $814,510,133, a 
gain of $181,394,357, and exports amount- 
ed to $332,218,358, a loss of $47,147,176, 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1915. 

The total imports from France, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, and Argentina more 
than doubled during the nine months 
period of 1915. The imports from the 
United States were more than twice those 
of the 1915 period, and in both years ex- 


ceeded by a wide margin the imports 
from the above four countries combined. 

The exports showed increases to all 
four countries, being especially large to 
Switzerland and France, but there was a 
decline to the United States. The figures 
of imports and exports for the nine 
months from January to September, in- 
clusive, with the five leading countries, 
are as follows (000’s omitted) : 


Imports from Exports to 
1915 1916 1915 1916 


France ....:. $21,430 $64,570 $57,377 $76,920 
Great Britain. 62,403 156,566 48,759 56,916 
Switzerland... 9,871 19,506 40,195 58,418 
Argentina ... 49,069 67,918 15,645 22,686 


United States. 162,582 334,727 36,476 34,138 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 170.) 

At a hearing before the referee in 
bankruptcy at Minneapolis in the re- 
ceivership of the United Flour Mills Co., 
attorneys who made a claim for $1,000, 
because of services in behaif of the credi- 
tors, were cut down to $500. In the hear- 
ing an officer of The Northwestern Miller 
appeared, cross-questioning the attorneys, 
and brought out vital facts as to the 
charges being excessive and unreasonable. 
A hearing on Dec. 30, as to excessive fees 
asked for, had a similar outcome. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

Maiser Bros., operating the mill at 
Waconia, Minn., are installing an electric 
motor, and the mill in future will use elec- 
tricity as motive power. 

Arthur Miller, vice-president of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., accompanied 
by his wife, left Minneapolis Jan. 13 for 
Los Angeles, Cal., to remain until spring. 

The new 3,000-bbl mill of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., which is a part of the 
plant of the Pillsbury A mill, is practi- 
cally completed and will probably be in 
operation by Feb. 1. 

C. A. Weaver, of the Minneapolis 
office of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., re- 
ports the sale of a 9x30 roller mill and 
two No. 4 heavy-duty centrifugal reels, to 
the Empire Milling Co., Janesville, Minn. 

James McDaniel, who has been critical- 
ly ill at the West Hotel in Minneapolis, 
from hardening of the arteries, is now 
able to walk about his room. He is be- 
lieved to be wholly out of danger and on 
the road to full recovery. 

The Robin Hood Mills, Moose Jaw, 
Sask., last week awarded contract to the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co. for a 600-bbl 
addition to its mill. James Pye, of Min- 
neapolis, secured the order. ‘This will 
bring the capacity of the Moose Jaw, mill 
up to about 2,600 bbls. 

J. F. Harrison, manager of the flour 
mill department of the Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, was in Minne- 
apolis Jan. 11. This was the first time 
he had visited Minneapolis since having 
an operation performed upon his eye. 
However, the operation was successful, 
and he expects to very soon be able to 
fully resume his duties at his office. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Several cars of Canadian wheat are 
being received daily at Minneapolis. It 
mostly weighs 51 lbs. Sellers ask 12@10c 
under May for it. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 60,000 bus in three days. The 
total, Jan. 16, was about 12,423,000 bus, 
against 14,443,000 in 1916. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,236,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 1,197,000 
bus, against 846,000 in 1915. 

Based on the close today (Jan. 16), the 
average price paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest was: for No. 1 
northern, $1.77 bu; for No. 2 northern, 
$1.72; for light-weight, $1.40. 

Many grain men look for a real scar- 
city of wheat about May. Most mills are 
understood to have considerable wheat in 
reserve for later use; but this cannot last 
through the season. When it is gone, a 
scramble for wheat is looked for, with 
accompanying high prices. 

It is asserted that a large quantity of 
wheat is now held in store because of lack 
of cars to get it to the Atlantic seaboard 
or to destination. If this could be deliv- 
ered to the owners, it is believed that the 
visible supply would show a big shrinkage 
and that prices would be affected accord- 
ingly. If the lack of railroad equipment 
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should continue, and prevent delivery, the 
trade would not look for the advance. 

With mercury down to 10 to 25 degrees 
below zero in the Northwest, the move- 
ment of wheat from farms has practically 
ceased, There is comparatively little in 
country elevators and, were it not for 
Minneapolis drawing freely from other 
territory, receipts here would be very 
small. Conditions in western Canada 
have been somewhat better than on this 
side of the line, and there has been a 
moderate movement to terminal markets. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

Molasses feed is selling at $42@45 ton, 
in sacks, f.o.b. Iowa points. 

Mill oats are in good demand at 35@ 
46c bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Barley chaff, oat clips and elevator dust 
are strong at $10@15 ton, bulk, Minne- 
apolis. ‘ 

Rye middlings have been advanced to 
$28.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis. 

Employees in the Quaker Oats Co.’s 
mill at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, went out on 
strike for higher wages last week. 

Mills making a specialty of mixed feed 
report improved demand at $36.75 per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Boston, March 
shipment. 

TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


The car situation shows very little 
signs of improvement. At best, the mills 


‘ are able to run part time. Until the con- 


gestion in the East is cleaned up and 
western equipment released, little im- 
provement can be looked for. Some are 
of the opinion that present conditions will 
exist for two months more. 

Based on all-rail carriage to the At- 
lantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Jan. 15) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Amsterdam, 
198.3; Baltic basis, 197.3; Bristol, 97.3; 
Christiania, 197.3; Copenhagen, 197.3; 
Cardiff, 92.3; Glasgow, 85.3; Liverpool, 
77.3; London, 77.3; Manchester, 85.3; 
Marseilles, 153.55; Rotterdam, 197.3; St. 
John’s, N. F., 91.8. 


MINNESOTA INTERIOR MILL PRICES 

A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $9.60@9.70 per bbl in 98- and 49- 
Ib sacks; straight, $9.40@9.50. For lots 
of less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $30 
@31 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $32@33 for 
shorts, and $37@38 for flour middlings. 





Acreage of Roumanian Crops 


The Roumanian minister of agriculture 
has recently published figures for the 
crop acreage of Roumania in the autumn 
of 1915 and the spring of 1916. The fol- 
lowing table shows the area devoted to 
various crops in the agricultural year 
1915-16, compared with the area in 1914- 
15 and the average for the five years, 
1908-9 to 1912-13: 

Av’ge 1908-9 to 





1912-13 1914-15 1915-16 

lm Acres , 

| i, Mee 1,318,650 1,371,182 1,453,732 
CORE eo céocnveaan 5,150,236 5,207,204 5,055,998 
) ee ee 111,993 125,349 104,014 
MCLEE Te 1,105,352 1,064,929 1,068,096 
ss MERE RE PERE 316,316 186,843 199,611 
WG  vceuseec’ 4,576,371 4,705,483 4,843,587 





German Exports to United States 

The total value of exports invoiced at 
the American consulates in Germany for 
the United States during 1916 was $8,- 
349,902, as against $39,967,183 for 1915. 
Exports to the Philippines were valued 
at $21,428, against $140,871. No exports 
were declared during the year for 
Hawaii or Porto Rico, while in 1915 the 
shipments were valued at $89,159 and 
$16,841, respectively. Returned American 
goods were valued at $2,400, against $178,- 
546 for 1915. 


J. E. Callahan has been appointed act- 
ing manager of the Boston office of the 
Listman Mill Co., La Crosse, Wis., with 
headquarters at 88 Broad Street. He 
succeeds T. E. Stanley, who died very 
suddenly from pneumonia Jan. 10. 


Cable advices state that the blockade 
restrictions on the exportation of yeast 
to Holland have been canceled. 
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The flour market is still unsettled, due 
to the uncertainty of importers as to what 
they will or will not be allowed to import. 
‘The authorities have shown themselves 
willing to make some concessions, but 
until the official color standards are before 
the trade it must work in the dark. 

American millers have followed the ex- 
ample of Canadians in offering lengthened 
straights at possible prices. There have 
lately been offers of such flour, chiefly 
from Minnesota, at about 56s c.i.f., which 
is a little easier than the current Cana- 
dian quotation. 

London mills quote 59s for regulation 
flour, while country flour ranges 55@58s, 
a wide margin, due to variations in the 
proportion of strong wheat. The country 
iiller is feeling the lack of Minnesota 
clears, 

The stock of over-sea white flour on 
spot is rapidly being cleared up, as bak- 
ers are using it for their Christmas goods, 
but the government assurance that what 
is left over will be taken at a fair price 
has had a good effect on the market. 
American top spring wheat patents are 
strong at 61s@62s 6d ex-store. Kansas 
patents have almost disappeared. 





ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 
Entries of foreign flour into London 
for two weeks, with the respective coun- 
tries of origin, in sacks of. 280 lbs: 





Dec. 15 Dec. 8 

United States ....-ceeeseees 4,925 2,823 
Canad -6<0002 ose vied cence 1,924 250 
JAPAN wsccscesscteceseseces esse 840 
AuStPaH@ .occccsccccceceeee eees 611 
Total® ..ccccccccccccecces 6,849 4,524 


\verage receipts for four months end- 
ing: 
Dec. 15 Nov. 17 Oct. 20 


Foreign wheat*® ...... 79,908 78,084 80,156 
British wheatft ....... 2,026 2,343 2,772 
Foreign flourt ...,..+. 7,973 18,163 23,454 
Foreign and British 

lourg | poaseestceees 29,795 40,712 45,001 


‘Qrs (480 Ibs). {Sacks 


(280 Ibs). 


TQrs (504 Ibs). 


UNITED KINGDOM FLOUR IMPORTS 


Imports of foreign flour into the Unit- 
ed Kingdom for the 11 months ended 
Nov. 30, 1916, were as follows in hundred- 
weights of 112 lbs: 





1916 1915 1914 

Argentina ...... 17,200 77,800 57,800 
Australia ..esee 468,160 1,800 245,600 
Canad@ wecsccee 4,054,611 3,106,760 2,980,243 
FranC@ sscossece 5 72,600 348,700 
United States.... 4,874,264 6,342,210 4,819,330 
Other countries. . 10,008 22,100 264,180 
Total® .wsseeee 9,424,248 9,823,270 8,583,253 

OATMEAL 


rhe oatmeal market has been a trifle 
irregular the past week, Aberdeen ad- 
vancing 1s to 32s 6d per 112 lbs, while 
Midlothian has gone back Is, to 34s. 
American coarse, medium and fine grades 
are all dearer at £29 ton, respectively. 


RED DOG 


Quite a trade has sprung up in red dog. 
It is years since we have heard of this 
product in London except by fits and 
Starts, but with millfeed at its present 
price it is welcome. So far there is no 
uniformity in the basis of sale. First 
there were offers as low as £15 per ton 


landed, and at that rate there was buying, 
which soon sent prices up to £16@£16 
10s, while some sales were recorded as 
high as £17. One of the leading Minne- 
apolis mills has recently put through big 


lines of red dog at 40s 6d ex-ship per 280 
lbs, which is equal to not far from £17 
landed. 

MILLFEED 


Millfeed remains very strong, owing to 
short supplies, and the British mills have 
taken a new step in publishing their 
prices, which until now have been kept 
private. This is probably done to stop sec- 
ond hands from making a big profit on 
London millfeed in some of the provincial 
markets. London mill prices are today 
£14 10s per ton for medium bran, £15 
15s for coarse middlings, and £16 5s for 
straight-run middlings. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


There has been a fairly active business 
passing in the loan market, with supplies 
plentiful. Today, however, owing to 
preparations for Christmas and late 
mails, money was in short supply and 
rates were firm, 43,@5 per cent being 
paid for loans for the day and for a week. 

There has been a steady demand for 
January treasury bills at 5% per cent, 
but practically nothing doing in ordinary 
bank bills. Three months’ bank bills are 
offered at 51%4,@5 9-16 per cent, four 
months’ at 51%@5 9-16, six months’ at 
5 9-16, and trade bills at 55%,@61%. The 
bank rate remains at 6 per cent. 


FLOUR TRADE ASSOCIATION ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the London 
Flour Trade Association was held today 
in the board room of the Corn Exchange 
Co., J. C. Pillman, president, in the chair. 
After Secretary Kennedy had read the 
minutes of the various special meetings 
that had been held during the year, the 
executive committee presented its annual 
report, which in part was as follows: 

“There have been 19 meetings of this 
committee, and subcommittees have been 
engaged upon the subjects of ‘Cables,’ 
‘War Risk Insurance,’ and ‘Discrimina- 
tion in Freight Rates.’ 

“You are represented on the council of 
the National Association of Flour Im- 
porters by Messrs. J. C. Pillman, F. T. 
Collins, R. Henderson and W. Kennedy. 

“On Oct. 10 the members of the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Importers 
were invited to a conference at the Board 
of Trade. Mr. Runciman explained the 
government scheme for the control of 
wheat, and informed the conference that 
the purchase and control would be placed 
in the hands of a recently appointed 
‘Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies.’ 
Arrangements were concluded with the 
Royal Commission, whereby the import 
flour trade was to be carried on as usual. 

“A special general meeting was held 
Oct. 11, when the government proposals 
with regard to the control of wheat and 
flour were placed before the members, 
and it was decided to appoint a deputa- 
tion to wait upon the Royal Commission 
on Wheat Supplies, giving the views of 
this association upon the subject. 

“A special general meeting was also 
held Oct. 16, when this question was fur- 
ther discussed and a resolution passed 
asking the Royal Commission not to in- 
terfere with the importation of flour, and 
at the same time to state that the flour 
importers were prepared to continue to 
take the risks of importing. 

“The question of government food con- 
trol has received the close attention of 
your committee, which is now in negotia- 
tion with the Board of Trade, and the 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies. 

“A special general meeting was also 
held on Nov. 27, when the action of the 
government with reference to ‘Food Con- 
trol’ was discussed, specially relating to 
‘straight-run’ flour under the government 
standard of percentages. The question 
was also considered of the offer by the 
Royal Commission to take over all com- 
mitments of flour, not in accordance with 


the government standard of percentages, 
on or before Jan. 1, 1917. The executive 
committee was empowered by the mem- 
bers present to make the necessary nego- 
tiations with the government depart- 
ments.” 

The chairman described to those pres- 
ent the valuable work that had been per- 
formed by the executive committee, and 
paid special tribute to the services ren- 
dered by F. T. Collins, vice-president of 
the association and secretary of the Na- 
tional Flour Importers’ Association. 

Mr. Pillman said he could not find suffi- 
cient words of praise to adequately ex- 

ress the thanks that were due Mr. Col- 
ins from members of the association for 
his untiring efforts in their interests, and 
that he had dealt with delicate matters in 
such a masterly and intelligent manner 
as to completely gain the confidence of 
the government authorities. He also 
spoke highly of the work done during the 
year by W. Kennedy, secretary of the 
association. 

A motion prevailed that the rules pre- 
cluding the re-election of retiring officers 
and members of the executive committee 
should be suspended for 1917, and mem- 
bers of the committee who served last 
year were re-elected. 

On motion of W. M. Read it was de- 
cided to donate £50 to the Christmas 
gift fund for Y. M. C. A. huts. This 
fund has been largely subscribed to by 
firms in the flour trade, who in all have 
given about $12,000. 

R. S. Craig proposed a vote of thanks 
to the officers, executive committee and 
auditors, and impressed upon those pres- 
ent the importance of the work that had 
been carried out by the officers. 

The resolution was seconded by C. F. 
G. Raikes, who said he was sure he voiced 
the sentiment of all the members of the 
association in supporting what Mr. Craig 
said regarding the work done by the offi- 
cers. He added that, although he had no 
authority for saying so, he felt sure that 
the millers in Canada and America also 
fully appreciated the difficulties with 
which the importers had to contend and 
the work that had been performed by the 
London Flour Trade Association. « 

Mr. Pillman replied on behalf of the 
officers of the association, and the meet- 
ing then closed. 


LIVERPOOL, DEC. 19 


Business during the past week has been 
measured by the more immediate require- 
ments of consumers, and almost entirely 
confined to purchases of home-milled war 
straight flour. Prices of this grade are 
practically unchanged, ranging 57@458s 
per 280 lbs. Under the new system, fluc- 
tuations seem a thing of the past and no 
heed appears to be taken of the recent 
ups and downs in foreign producing and 
exporting countries. 

The control authorities have given hold- 
ers of the super grades of flour to under- 
stand they must use up as much as pos- 
sible before Jan. 1, and then transfer all 
remaining to the government. In conse- 
quence, prices on spot have receded 2@3s 
per 280 lbs, American patents having 
changed hands at as low as 59s ex-quay. 

American and Canadian spring and 
winter wheat millers are in some cases 
offering the new regulation flour. From 
Canadian mills it is obtainable at 56s 
c.i.f., and from Kansas at 55s 6d. A 
moderate business has been put through 
for shipment. 

Low-grade flours are in good request in 
all positions, and full prices are obtain- 
able for + ee obtainable for use or 
near at hand. For shipment, America has 
reduced limits for second bakers about 
8s 6d to 46s, and red dog about Is to 41s 
6d c.i.f., and a good trade for shipment 
has resulted in both grades. 

Shipments from Atlantic ports, in- 








cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 6,000 sacks, and to the United King- 
dom 33,000, against 41,000 the same week 
last year. 

FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: Flour 
has been very firm during the last few 
days. Top Kansas patents were offering 
at 54s c.i.f., but are now up to 57s 6d. 
American spring regulation flour is held 
for 57s. Low-grade flours are in good 
demand, 45s c.i.f. being paid for Decem- 
ber-January mill shipment. A fair line 
of red dog was sold at 40s 6d, c.i.f. Liver- 
pool. 

Linseed cakes are firm, business only 
being done by resellers; £17 10s was paid 
for domestic, afloat. Second-hand sellers 
were offering 36 per cent cottonseed meal 
at £17 5s. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, DEC. 18 


Firms in the flour trade report that a 
very good business is going through in 
American winters and Kansas _ flours 
which conform to the British government 
grading. American soft winters are sell- 
ing at 57s. The same figure, and occa- 
sionally 1s less, is named for Kansas. 

Very little Manitoba flour is going in_ 
the market, because of the uncertainty 
that exists here as to the quality of the 
wheat. The trade is not quite sure whether 
it is free to offer clears or straights. If 
it should be, it is believed that a good in- 
quiry will follow from bakers who deal 
in second-class quality. 

Home millers are quoting 59s for flour 
made from imported wheats, but they are 
only booking odd orders for execution in 
January. 

Imports of wheat and flour into the 
Clyde last week were 31,646 qrs wheat, 
36,678 sacks flour and 5,062 qrs maize. 


EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 


Reports from Edinburgh and Leith in- 
dicate that business has been active, more 
so comparatively than in the west. Prices 
are given as stiff to higher. The official 
Edinburgh figure for straight-run flour 
is 6ls 6d per sack, and that for Mid- 
lothian oatmeal is 80s, an advance on the 
week of 2s. 

x” . 

Official statements from the Scottish 
board of agriculture as to the results of 
the late harvest go to show that the esti- 
mated natural weights of the grain crops 
are, practically without exception, all 
under those recorded in 1915. In the case 
of wheat, in only one instance, southwest- 
ern Perth, has the standard weight of 53 
lbs been exceeded. 


IRISH MARKETS, DEC. 18 


While demand for flour generally has 
been rather quiet, prices have been steady. 
The drop in wheat in the United States 
and Canada did not cause any weakness 
on this side. Importers immediately sent 
out cables to see if flour could be secured 
at a cheaper price, but quotations came 
very little lower than a few days pre- 
viously. 

Some business has been done, principal- 
ly in Kansas and Minnesota, but the vol- 
ume was small, because of the uncertainty 
as to quality. However, a much more 
confident tone prevails in the importing 
trade generally. Prices for American 
soft winters have been in line, and good 
standard flour could be secured at 58s 
net, c.i.f. Belfast or Dublin, which is very 
good value, compared with home millers. 

On spot importers have practically 
cleared out all their stocks of white flour. 
Anything of this class now on the market 
is held by bakers, but they are working 
it off as quickly as possible, and in some 
instances have resold strong flours to 
needy consumers. Foreign millers are 


more anxious to sell, and in nearly every 
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instance where prices have been asked 
firm offers have been made. The chief 
difficulty seems to be freights; they are 
difficult to fix at any price, and seem to be 
going dearer every day. 

On spot Minneapolis flours are practi- 
cally non-existent in the hands of import- 
ers. A few of the smaller distributors 
and large bakers have a few for which 
they are now asking 64s, f.o.r. Belfast or 
Dublin. For shipment some mills are 
now quoting regulation flour, indicating 
58s net, cif. Belfast, and 59s Dublin, 
but these flours are not in line compared 
with Canadian. 

For shipment, Kansas mills are offering 
at 57s 6d net, c.i.f., and southern Kansas 
can be had at Is per sack less. 

Canadian mills were offering regulation 
flour of exceptional good value the mid- 
dle of the week at as low as 55s net, c.i.f. 
Belfast. Millers now want a shade more, 
but it can still be bought to compete very 
easily with homemade flours. 

Mill offals are exceptionally firm. Mid- 
dlemen have been the principal sellers 
during the last fortnight, being anxious 
to take good profits accruing from their 
early purchases; but they are now get- 
ting cleared out, and things are easing up. 
Large broad white bran is still quoted at 
about £16 ton, fine medium at about 
£14 10s and cheap red at £13. Pollards 
are almost unobtainable. American lin- 
seed cakes for January shipment are 
quoted at about £18 10s net, c.i.f. Belfast, 
and decorticated cotton meal for Decem- 
ber-January shipment is roughly about 
£18. 





German Liners Prepared for Sea 

American managers of the two great 
German steamship lines,.the North Ger- 
man Lloyd and the Hamburg-American, 
have received orders to place their vessels 
in almost immediate commission. The 
importance of this information lies in the 
fact that Herr Ballin, the head of the 
Hamburg-American Line, is such a close 
and trusted friend of the Kaiser, and is, 
moreover, Official director for the war of 
the German railway transportation sys- 
tem. Each of the lines has sent out let- 
ters to its former clients. 

Although Herr Ballin, in a recent state- 
ment, said that German shipbuilding 
yards had turned out very little merchant 
tonnage since the beginning of the war, 
it is understood at the offices of the com- 
panies that several new vessels are ready 
for immediate service. A fleet of 12 new 
cargo boats of about 14,000 tons gross 
each will materially assist the North Ger- 
man Lloyd in meeting the requirements 
of the after-war trade, while the Ham- 
burg-American Line has added several 
large passenger liners, in addition to a 
number of cargo carriers. 





Boston Flour and Grain Club 

The annual dinner of the Boston Flour 
and Grain Club was held Friday night, 
Jan. 5, at Young’s Hotel. President 
Henry M. Thompson presided. Previous 
to the dinner a reception was held. 

Dr. Hugh Cabot gave an interesting 
talk on the work of the Harvard unit in 
France, the Rev. Gabriel Reed Maguire 
told of his seven years’ experience in the 
wilds of Africa, and Vice-President 
Henry I. Harriman, of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, spoke. The Boston 
Quintet Club sang, and an orchestra fur- 
nished good music. 

There were 160 members of the club 

resent. Preceding the dinner, 34 mem- 

rs of the Chamber of Commerce, en- 
gaged in the flour, grain, hay, feed, rail- 
road and steamship business, were en- 
rolled. 

The president of the club is Henry M. 
Thompson; J. Karcher, Jr., is vice-presi- 
dent, and Elmer E. Dawson secretary- 
treasurer. William D. Fulton was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee. 


Louis W. DePass. 





Spanish Trade for Nine Months 

The import and export statistics of 
Spain during the first nine months of 
1916 show a continued increase in values 
compared with the corresponding periods 
of 1915 and 1914. The total values of 
imports and — during the first nine 
months of the last two years were: 1915, 
imports $149,955,652, exports $164,171,130; 
1916, imports $177,406,495, exports $184,- 
847,972. 
The balance of trade in Spain’s favor 


during the first nine months of 1916 
amounted to $7,441,477 compared with 
$14,215,478 during the corresponding 
period of 1915. The importation of gold 
and silver in coin and bullion, however, 
amounted to $54,440,456, against an ex- 
port of only $2,252,392 worth, so that, 
aside from these items, the exports 
amounted in 1916 to nearly $60,000,000 
more than the imports. During the cor- 
responding period of 1915 the value of 
exports over imports, exclusive of gold 
and silver, was only about half the amount 
credited to 1916. 





Increased Flour Cost 
W. H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. Gam- 
brill Mfg. Co., Baltimore: y 
The situation in flour recently has been 
rather puzzling. ‘There apparently has 
been an unlimited demand for all wheat 
available for shipment for export, but 
for some time flour has been very quiet, 
and values have not kept pace at all with 
the increased cost of manufacturing. We 
look upon the situation as only a tempo- 
rary one which will adjust itself in the 
near future, and in the meantime, flour is 
certainly excellent value, based on pre- 
vailing prices of wheat. 





London Flour Imports 
Arrivals of flour in London on the 
steamships named, between Dec. 5 and 20, 
in bags of 140 lbs, were: 
From Philadelphia per ss. Meteor— 


Powerful ...... 6,987 Zenith ......... 3 
From Montreal per ss, Sicilian— 

Glenora ....... 1,428 Saskania ...... 1,500 
Redwinter ..... 500 Almeda ........ 500 
From Philadelphia per ss. Mackinaw— 
Goodhue ...... - 600 Bohemia....... 500 
Cutter’s Best ... 4,000 National Pride.. 1,000 
Superlative .... 500 Ivyleaf......... 500 
Duluth Imperial 1,500 Utopia ......... 1,499 


From Montreal per ss. Ansonia— 


FIOUP oc cccccses 10 Daily Bread ... 1,000 
Golden Lion ... 401 Alberta Patent.. 1,998 
From Boston per ss. Colonian— 


Golden Lily .... 1,500 Good Hue...... 500 





Stupendous .... 1,500 Colonial ........ 
Masterful ...... 500 Our Best oes 
Homeland ..... 5,000 Superlative .... 500 
Sood Luck ..... 499 Golden Rod .... 1,000 
From New York per ss. Valodia— 
VREOR sesccvscoce SOS. BVITORE occ veces 3,000 
Manota Patent.. 500 Imperator ..... 353 
Ungava ........ 497 
From New York per ss. Minnehaha— 
GODIAE cecccceccisvcerrcrecsseoreseenee 500 
From New York per ss. Manhattan— 
Sphinx ........ 999 Bohemia ...... 500 
Caledonian ..... 484 First Pref. ..... 500 
From Newport News per ss. Calerino— 
Crown Patent .. 1.500 Sceptre ........ 500 
Safeguard ...... BLOGS GOMER cc cnvecccscs 1,500 
Antares ........ 1,500 


From Montreal per ss. Mount Temple— 


Leander ....... 1,500 Goodwin’s Pride 500 
Golden Crust .. 950 Saskania ...... 1,000 
Algoma ........ G46T TOMS cecccnsccre 1,000 
Canada’s Best.. 1,500 Patricia ....... 500 
Masterful ...... 500 King’s Quality.. 2,500 
Nelson ......... 1,000 Golden Crust .. 500 
Hearts of Oak.. 2,400 Manota Patent... 1,500 
Nomall (2.00006 2,000 





Minneapolis Receipts and Ship t 
Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis by 
calendar years are given below (000's omit- 


ted): 

RECEIPTS 

1916 1915 1914 1913 
Wheat, bus.. 130,405 142,669 115,390 111,268 
Flour, bbls... 900 757 816 770 





Millstuff, tons 79 77 78 65 
Corn, bus.... 7,536 10,777 12,260 8,189 
Oats, bus.... 42,626 33,545 22,215 24,562 
Barley, bus.. 37,588 36,594 28,304 35,579 
Rye, bus..... 7,297 6,237 6,008 6,652 
Flaxseed, bus 8,892 6,149 17,759 11,320 
SHIPMENTS 

1916 1915 1914 1913 
Wheat, bus.. 40,062 64,643 32,954 31,549 
Flour, bbls... 19,177 19,064 18,784 18,541 
Millstuff, tons 707 665 648 60 
Corn, bus.... 5,260 9,466 9,715 6,176 
Oats, bus.... 40,089 33,457 22,212 19,703 
Barley, bus.. 32,699 34,556 27,180 32,421 
Rye, bus..... 6,727 4,325. 4,139 3,957 


Flaxseed, bus 1,164 933 669 1,875 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbls, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to Jan. 6, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbls (000’s omitted): 
c—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 


Minneapolis - 6,357 8,409 404 633 
Duluth-Superior 497 634 49 46 
65 outside mills 3,567 5,178 80 140 


Totals...... - 10,421 14,221 533 819 

The same milis consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 
1916-17 1915-16 














Minneapolis ......--eeeeeees 28,606 37,840 
Duluth-Superior ..........++. 2,236 2,863 
65 outside mills ............ 16,052 23,301 

TOtAls .ccccccese soseeceees 46,894 63,994 
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MINNEAPOLIS STATISTICS 


Minneapolis Flour Shipments by Route 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Following were the shipments of flour 
from Minneapolis, over the respective roads, 
for four years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 
1916 1915 1914 1913 





C., M, & St: P.... 4,869 4,216 3,945 4,476 
C., St. P., M. & O. 3,388 2,742 2,620 2,402 
BE @ BG. Bas ecaces 1,383 1,733 1,829 1,333 
Great Northern .. 1,745 1,748 1,446 1,589 
Northern Pacific... 1,024 908 1,192 1,534 
Great Western ... 1,341 1,582 1,340 854 
Cin Bi B Qi ccncncs 1,920 2,458 2,453 2,361 
Soo (Chicago Div.) *... 1,234 1,153 1,511 
BOD. escksocsegscce . 1,588 2,035 1,839 
Rock Island ...... 1,074 855 771 723 

EE ee 19,177 19,064 18,784 18,622 
Receipts .ccecoce « 900 757 816 770 


The percentages of flour hauled out of 
Minneapolis by the respective roads were as 


follows: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 
C.,, M. & St. P.... 25.88 22.11 21.00 24.14 
C., St. P., M. & O. 17.64 14.38 13.94 12.94 
M. & Bt. Lrcceccces 7.21 9.09 9.73 7.18 
Great Northern ... 9.10 9.17 7.70 8.57 
Northern Pacific... 5.33 4.76 6.35 8.27 
Great Western ... 6.99 8.30 7.16 4.66 
C., B. & Q....00.. 10.01 12.90 13.06 12.73 
Soo (Chicago Div.) *... 6.47 6.14 8.14 
BO ~o 9.05.05 s0000d00 12.74 8.33 10.83 9.91 
Rock Island ...... 5.60 4.49 4.10 3.46 


*Included in Soo figures. 


Minneapolis Millfeed Shipments 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 
The attached table shows the shipments of 
millstuffs from Minneapolis, in tons, over the 
respective roads, for four years: 
1916 1915 1914 1913 
C., M. & St. P.184,075 122,451 136,215 128,016 
c., St. P., M. 
B Oe cccsccs 236,935 200,340 157,340 132,360 





M. & St. L.... 17,575 8,733 10,395 10,145 
Gt. Northern.. 97,293 60,819 67,043 63,412 
North. Pacific. 64,145 41,329 387,758 33,630 
Gt, Western... 19,534 21,646 24,173 19,319 
Cc., B. & Q.... 60,111 51,441 78,244 177,889 
Soo (Chicago 

DEA). veuses -+++ 66,484 59,578 57,080 
on, RECO 72,114 82,097 75,186 65,466 
Rock Island... 14,869 9,033 12,170 13,579 
Minn. Transfer 150 145 240 805 

TORR ovioce 706,801 664,518 648,342 601,701 
Receipts ..... 79,329 76,542 78,337 64,719 


*Included in Soo figures. 


Minneapolis—Wheat Movement by Routes 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 
Wheat receipts and shipments at Minne- 
apolis by routes for four calendar years are 
shown in the subjoined table, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 
Receipts— 1916 1915 1914 1913 


C., M. & St. P. 23,711 27,301 25,139 24,340 
C., St. P., M. 

B Gr. esecsinvs 10,047 9,005 10,332 9,953 
= & He th... 3339 9,865 9,705 7,003 
Gt. Northern. 39,650 45,599 34,467 33,766 
Nor. Pacific... 18,100 16,984 11,266 12,890 
Great West.... 4,625 2,294 2,608 841 
Cc. B & @..0% 950 779 173 45 
WON wescoseeace 23,422 28,641 19,907 20,904 
Rock Island... 2,720 2,196 1,781 1,497 
Minn. Transfer 60 7 13 29 





TRA ccses 130,405 142,669 115,390 111,268 
Shipments— 





C., M. & St. P.. 9,321 16,297 10,049 9,228 
C,, St. P., M. 

@ GD vcussss 11,362 15,382 8,074 7,022 
M. & St. L.... 6,189 7,456 4,957 5,065 
Gt. Northern.. 2,959 1,932 2,475 1,040 
Nor. Pacific 1,387 912 929 527 
Gt. Western... 2,930 3,087 2,411 2,188 
Cc, B. & Q.... 3,514 4,814 2,007 3,103 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *... 1,934 623 1,388 
BOG cicscuncien 3,044 1,389 628 1,058 
Rock Island... 1,351 1,208 682 157 
Minn, Transfer 5 231 119 173 

FUCA: occ 40,062 54,643 32,954 31,549 


*Included in Soo figures. 


Minneapolis Movement of Oats by Routes 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 
The attached table shows the receipts and 
shipments of oats from Minneapolis by 
routes, for five years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 
Receipts— 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
M. 








eo & 

St. P. ... 5,937 3,912 3,349 2,562 1,703 
C., &t. P., 

M. & O.. 11,431 6,946 5,708 4,182 2,931 
M. & St. L. 1,955 1,593 1,262 1,289 930 
Gt. North.. 12,566 11,667 6,537 8,685 5,797 
N. Pacific... 4,367 3,981 2,133 2,829 1,801 
S. G W.. 484 673 689 363 403 
c., B. & Q. 2 21 eee 8 49 
BOO .sccene 4,526 4,383 1,951 4,238 1,808 
R. Island... 1,256 1,083 1,031 811 376 
Minn, Tr.. coe 1 59 13 7 

Totals ...42,526 33,545 22,215 24,562 15,805 

Shipments— 

C., M. & 

St. P. 6,075 5,648 38,232 3,283 2,200 
C., St. P., 

M. & O.. 18,454 12,104 6,232 5,340 3,995 
M. & St. L. 2,195 3,419 3,319 1,564 1,831 
Gt. North. 604 243 267 390 368 
N. Pacific.. 218 124 93 181 359 
Cc. G. W... 4,170 4,868 3,705 2,832 2,362 
C., B. & Q. 4,071 2,462 1,501 1,725 1,295 
Soo (Chi, 

Div.) ... %... 2,483 1,616 2,088 1,140 
BOO soccese 2,977 899 1,148 1,529 1,110 
R, Island 1,319 1,083 1,031 811 794 
Minn. Tr 5,320 126 167 10 120 

Totals... 40,089 33,457 22,212 19,703 16,576 


*Included in Soo figures, 
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Minneapolis—Movement of Barley by Routes 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 

The attached table shows the receipts and 

shipments of barley from Minneapolis by 

routes for five years, in bushels (000’s omit- 














ted): 

Receipts— 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 

st. P. 5,418 5,513 4,467 4,350 2,684 
C., St. P., 

M. & O.. 5,590 4,888 3,950 3,791 2,433 
M. & St. L. 1,698 2,131 1,319 1,410 717 
Gt. North.. 11,960 12,453 10,099 14,244 10,302 
N. Pacific.. 6,133 4,588 3,619 4,778 3,559 
Cc. Ga. W... 621 470 550 493 396 
c., B. & cae one ‘ne 1 24 
BOO cosccce 6,637 6,144 8,878 6,145 4,197 
R. Island.. 532 456 413 340 280 
Minn, Tr.. eee 2 9 27 8 

Totals... 37,588 35,594 28,304 35,579 24,560 

Shipments— 

Cc. M. & 

st. P. 5,501 5,767 4,495 7,289 65,270 
C., & PF. 

M. & O.. 16,168 15,435 11,194 11,769 7,264 
M. & St. L. 875 2,524 2,706 834 461 
Gt. North.. 547 141 659 757 651 
N. Pacific.. 295 87 245 272 288 
Cc. G. W... 2,444 3,654 1,742 2,293 1,30» 
c.,, B. & Q. 1,001 1,182 1,883 2,858 1,259 
Soo (Chi. . 

Div.) ... %... 3,338 2,294 4,695 3,029 
BOO sicccre 4,505 688 1,355 691 789 
R. Island.. 1,364 1,700 1,159 1,197 1,222 
Minn, Tr.. 1 41 46 266 61 

Totals... 32,699 34,556 27,180 32,421 21,603 


*Included in Soo figures. 


Minneapolis—Movement of Oil Cake by 
Routes 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 
The attached table shows the shipments of 
linseed oil cake from Minneapolis, in pounds, 
by route, for four calendar years (000's 
omitted): 
1916 1915 1914 1913 


C., M. & St. P. 21,070 19,723 30,752 40,090 
c., &. P.. M. 

& OW scovece 28,691 26,181 27,818 34,037 
M. & St. L... 8,671 11,643 12,467 15,475 
Great North... 19,466 21,292 5,247 31,864 
N. Padific..... 19,722 22,064 4,885 4,254 
C. G. Waeeoes 50,786 50,924 ‘ 
c., B. oe. 20,445 15,956 
Soo (Chi. Div.) *.... 1,112 
CT 3,128 2,185 ¥ 
Rock Island... 29,314 10,346 27,918 30,503 
Minn, Trans... 23,181 16,828 34,167 83,200 





Potale sas. 224,473 206,255 248,208 361,988 
*Included in Soo figures. 


Minneapolis—Corn Movement by Routes 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 

The attached table shows the receipts and 
shipments of corn from Minneapolis. by 
routes, for five years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Receipts— 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
C., M. & 














St. P.. 2,508 3,008 2,836 1,790 1,790 
Go, Bi F 

M. & O 2,497 4,612 4,944 2,884 1,523 
M. & St. L 761 2,006 2,755 - 2,059 715 
Gt. North 1,442 604 1,379 1,144 1,284 
N. Pacific.. 16 7 39 35 56 
Cc G@ W.;. 124 163 106 46° «33 67 
Cc. B. & Q. 5 14 bus 6 14 
Pees 23 11 37 51 39 
R. Island.. 105 312 135 175 266 
Minn. Tr.. 56 41 28 12 21 

Totals... 7,536 10,777 12,260 8,189 5,775 

Shipments— 

C., M. & 

OG, R «+ 965 1,098 1,529 932 447 
c, St. P., 

M. & O.. 2,005 2,601 3,443 2,223 880 
M. & St. L. 83 457 878 499 128 
Gt. North.. 546 919 467 436 466 
N. Pacific.. 614 893 547 551 606 
Go G Wiss 59 128 269 141 465 
C.,, B. & Q. 63 419 674 221 30 
Soo (Chi 

mee) saw * Pree 401 338 378 243 
| ERT 733 «1,561 488 687 564 
R. Island.. 82 920 1,036 96 89 
Minn. Tr.. 110 69 47 12 11 

Totals... 5,260 9,466 9,715 6,176 3,510 


*Included in Soo figures. 


Minneapolis—Movement of Flaxseed by 
utes 
BY CALENDAR YEARS 

The attached table shows the receipts and 
shipments of flaxseed from Minneapolis by 
routes, for five years, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 

Receipts— 1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
C., M. & 








St. P. 1,625 921 968 1,865 1,875 
Cc, s. BP. 

M. & O.. 588 407 420 815 960 
M. & St. L. 226 219 240 384 B59 
Gt. North.. 2,436 2,013 2,569 3,280 2,132 
N. Pacific.. 1,716 1,076 1,239 2,065 1,515 
Cc. @. W... 75 61 103 137 1é1 
c., B. & Q PY?" ave eae 6 1 
MEET 2,157 1,349 2,026 2,480 2,239 
R. Island.. 6 74 11 153 157 
Minn, Tr.. 30 82 135 206 

Totals... 8,892 6,149 7,759 11,320 9,635 

Shipments— 

C., . & 

St. B. ss 435 371 308 817 620 
C., &.. P., 

M. & O.. 222 227 99 297 545 
M. & St. L. 2 1 eos 12 48 
Gt. North.. 169 120 59 97 127 
N. Pacific. . 170 106 41 55 105 
G G& Wiss 21 10 17 21 27 
c., B. & Q. 9 7 --§ 19 70 
Soo (Chi 

Div.) ate 21 9 238 195 
BOO cescces 133 63 14 243 226 
R. Island.. 2 5 14 42 21 
Minn, Tr.. eos 3 3 34 225 

Totals... 1,164 933 669 1,875 2,209 


*Included in Soo figures, 
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FROM SOLDIER TO MILLER 


(Continued from page 166.) 

am., and it is useless to describe this 
meeting, as silence prevailed for a con- 
siderable time before our emotions sub- 
sided. He was a youth of fourteen when 
we parted in Lorraine, then a French 
province, and now I found him an ap- 
parently old, gray-headed man, known as 
the patriarch of Savaii, although five 
years younger than myself. 

" Besides ministering to the spiritual 
welfare of his parish, he is known all 
over the island for his skill in treating 
the diseases that prevail in Samoa. His 
first experience in that line was during 
the Franco-Prussian War, in the siege of 
Metz, where he did much hospital work, 
being attached to the army of General 
Bazaine, who is despised by most French 
people for remaining in Metz, when he 
should have joined MacMahon’s army at 
Gravelotte, and thus secured a victory 
over the Germans. If not a decisive one, 
it would at least have avoided the trap- 
ping of the French army at Sedan, where 
your humble servant was taken prisoner 
on September 1, 1870. 

It did not take brother Constant long, 
after we had embraced each other, to find 
that my inner wants had been neglected, 
and as to my spiritual wants, the less said 
the better. Having a whole Samoan fam- 
ily to keep house for him, it did not re- 
quire much time to serve a good breakfast 
of such edibles as suited my taste, all of 
which were imported from Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

The parish house is a very old building, 
one story, two rooms, one of which is the 
dining-room, the other a drugroom and 
provision storage. The joists on which the 
flooring is fastened are much weakened 
by the destructive work of white ants. 
In fact this dwelling was demolished dur- 
ing the summer of 1914; a new parsonage 
of re-enforced concrete, two stories, with 
veranda on four sides, first and second 
floors, was erected, and is now occupied 
by Pere Mennel. It took him two years 
to complete the building; all material had 
to be imported. 

In the old house there was no bedroom, 
and brother’s sleeping quarters consisted 
of a stone structure. about five by ten, 
just large enough for a single bed. It 
has a rock foundation, that transmits 
earthquakes, which are frequent, more 
readily than a frame building on an or- 
dinary foundation. I slept in a hut about 
forty feet from the house, open all 
around, the huts being round, with drop- 
ping mats to keep the rain out in stormy 
weather. The nights were oppressively 
warm, and so much dampness in the air 
that my clothes were wet in the morning, 
and all the effects in my trunk and suit- 
case were moldy. 

The second day, eleven chiefs called on 
us to pay their respects to the newcomer. 
One of them made a lengthy address in 
Samoan language, saying how they were 
pleased that I came such a great distance 
to see a member of my family, and more 
pleased yet that such a member was their 
spiritual adviser, continuing the oration 
a long time. When the speaker was 
through, a clapping of hands took place 
by all present, indicating that kawa would 
be served. This is a native drink, made 
from a root, crushed in a stone bowl and 
served in a half-section of a coconut shell, 
all drinking out of the same cup. I 
touched it lightly that day, but when I 
saw it made the day following, I could 
not swallow a drop. 

The third day, fifteen more chiefs 
called, one of whom acted as orator, end- 
ing as on the second day, with drinking 
of kawa. This time it was made by a 
beautiful young Samoan girl of about 
twelve, with clean hands, and I enjoyed 
her beverage, as against the one of the 
day before, when a seedy-looking man of 


‘about forty had his hands in the kawa, 


squeezed out of a bunch of hemp, or sisal. 
The day before leaving Safotu many more 
chiefs called from distant parts, each one 
having a present, the most valuable one 
being a dressed pig, full grown and 
weighing about twenty pounds. 

I returned but one call, and that acci- 
dentally. Roaming around the village 
While my brother was busy, I caught sight 
of one of the chiefs in his hut, entered 
it, shook hands and squatted down on the 
floor. They have no furniture of any 


kind, neither chair nor bench; every one 
sits and sleeps on the floor. The wife of 


this chief had a very good face, and we 
exchanged smiles occasionally, to the 
pleasure of both of us. Before leaving 
she made a cigarette from home-grown 


tobacco and dried banana leaf, lighted it, , 


took a few puffs and handed it over to 
me. I accepted with thanks, expressed 
in signs, smoked all of it, and returned 
to my temporary home for dinner. Of 
course I returned the next day to my new 
friend, and had another smoke. 

My brother having a horse and a two- 
wheeled cart, I took a horseback ride one 
afternoon, going I did not know where, 
and landed at a store owned by a Mr. 
David, a German, who married a Miss 
Nelson, a half-caste and sister of Fred 
Nelson, the leading merchant of Apia, 
capital of Upolu. Mr. David brought 
out a box of cigars, in which I did not 
indulge, a bottle of Miinchener beer that 
reached the right spot on that hot day, 
and a plate of cookies. 

Mr. David returned my call the next 
day with three boxes containing sardines, 
dried beef, vermicelli, crackers, cookies, 
nuts and more wet goods in the way of 
claret and beer imported from Germany. 
Although a Protestant, Mr. David and 
Pere Mennel are the best of friends, help- 
ing each other out in financial matters 
when circumstances require accommoda- 
tions of such a nature. 

Among the chiefs who called on us, one 
was the son of King Matautu, who ruled 
the islands prior to 1900. The king spent 
much of his time at brother’s house, tell- 
ing him one day what he missed by not 
smoking. He tried it on one occasion, 
and has been smoking cigars ever since. 
Although I had not smoked for several 
years, I took to it during the ten days I 
spent at Safotu. 

When Samoans meet they greet each 
other by saying “Talofa,” meaning “I 
love you.” It was rather a pleasure to 
me to Talofa everybody I met, particular- 
ly the gentler sex. 

Savaii had two earthquakes on March 
14 and 15, 1914; a volcanic eruption took 
place in the year 1905, lasting until 
August, 1911. My brother made over 
thirty visits to the volcano, reporting its 
doings to magazines published in Ger- 
many. He made several descents to the 
bowels of the eruption at a great risk to 
life, but was too interested in its devel- 
opment to think of any danger. Hot lava 
came down the mountains for a long time, 
destroyed a village near Matautu, and 
found its way to the water of the Pacific, 
where it caused detonations louder than 
those made by a thousand cannon. 

We started out one morning to visit 
the crater, distant but three miles from 
Safotu. A native with a -long-bladed 
knife preceded us, cutting down the 
jungle, but there was so much of this 
that we did not get more than halfway. 
We were riding horseback, and after be- 
ing knocked off twice by projecting limbs, 
I gave up the task, and we stopped in a 
cleared space for lunch. Growth is so 
rapid on the islands that a path is soon 
closed, and new ones have to be made 
when attempting to get away from the 
shore, where all the natives live. All is 
jungle on the hills, the shore varying in 
width from one hundred to one thousand 
feet. 

Natives live on bread-fruit and other 
similar fruits, gathered daily as needed. 
No cooking takes place, and as no one 
wears clothes, housekeeping is a very 
simple proposition. The hut floors con- 
sist of round stones of small dimensions, 
covered by mats, made from leaves of 
coconut trees. These constitute what we 
call a bed, and are comfortable,—if you 
know of nothing better. 

Constant has a good library, and re- 
ceives monthly a number of German and 
French magazines, keeping himself rea- 
sonably well posted on world-news, even 
though such news would be stale in our 
minds, as mail facilities are very limited 
and irregular. 

Years ago, kawa was made by young 
boys and girls of clean habits chewing 
the kawa root and delivering it in the 
bowl, where water was added to get the 
desired ery This method has been 
discarded, as it was a breeder of diseases. 

I was much interested in an old clock 
owned by my brother for a great many 
years, and which I supposed had come 
from France. Expressing a desire to own 
it, the clock was mine on first request. In 
my endeavor to find a place in the trunk 
for it, I noticed a slip in a remote place 
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“Made in Connecticut.” The clock is still 
in Safotu. It did not keep time for seven 
or eight years, as an earthquake threw it 
off the mantel, causing some of the inside 
works to get out of gear 


“ A typhoon visited ‘the islands of 


Samoa in March, 1889, doing much dam- 
age to property and destroying several 
warships belonging to the United States 
and Germany. The English ship Caliope 
ran to sea and was cael The skeleton of 
the German ship Adler lies in plain sight 
of Apia, about one hundred feet from the 
shore. 

While my brother does not speak Eng- 
lish, his French is interspersed with such 
words as “Never mind,” “All right,” “Who 
cares,” “Let her go” and many other ex- 
pressions that are more to the point in 
our language than any other. 

In caring for the sick he makes no dis- 
tinction between Catholic and Protestant, 
and in no case does he get compensation, 
other than presents of such articles as 
constitute his daily wants in the way of 
edibles. 

During February, 1914, four natives 
stole arms from the Germany Armory at 
Apia, with the intention of killing all the 
white people on the islands. After killing 
a few persons and hiding in the jungle 
for several days, three of the bandits 
were shot and one imprisoned at Apia. 

Samoans are quite religious, attend 
churches daily of different denominations, 
and delight in singing. My brother thinks 
their religion is but skin deep, and that 
they could easily let go of it. One of the 
natives asked my brother if I was a Mor- 
mon. What lodged that in his mind I do 
not know. 

The only commercial products of the 
Samoan group are copra and cocoa. 
These constitute a medium of exchange, 
and in recent years are sold for money, 
the business being done by a wealthy cor- 
poration of Hamburg, Germany, whose 
corporate name is so long that it is known 
only as “The Firm” throughout the South 
Sea Islands. 

Copra is nothing more than sliced coco- 
nuts dried in the sun. A beetle has done 
much damage of late years to coconut 
trees, which has led to more extensive 
cultivation of cocoa trees; they bear 
liberally and are more profitable than 
coconut. Saw a great many large and 
healthy rubber trees; they are neglected, 
as there is apparently no profitable mar- 
ket for rubber, and no transportation 
facilities for reaching such a market. 

On plantations owned by Europeans 
and the well-to-do natives, the work is 


“done by Chinese coolies, who are engaged 


under three-year contracts, at the expi- 
ration of which the contract has to be re- 
newed or the coolie must return to China. 
The compensation averages one dollar per 
day, which is usually spent in gambling, 
after setting aside a certain amount to 
keep the folks at home, if the coolie has 
a family to support in his native country. 

An amusing event took place some 
time ago at my brother’s house, when a 
Doctor Friedlander, of Berlin, visited 
the volcano at Savaii. He made frequent 
calls at the parish house, and one day 
took dinner there. During the meal my 
brother made rapid up-and-down motions 
of the limbs, causing vibration of the 
floor. The doctor jumped from his seat, 
exclaiming “Earthquake.” My brother 
had a d laugh at his expense, and 
found another English expression to fit 
the case. 

Samoan wives and children do not bear 
the names of their husbands and fathers, 
respectively, and were surprised that my 
name could be Mennel and yet be a 
brother of Pere Mennel. Family ties are 
complicated in Samoa, and the father of 
a family is not necessarily its chief, who 


185 


is selected by a code not well understood 
by strangers. 

On Sunday, March 29, went to eight 
o’clock mass, lasting one hour. The church 
was filled with natives, men on one side, 
women and children on the other, all sit- 
ting on the floor, as the church did not 
contain a bench or chair of any kind. Some 
of the women held children in arms from 
one to ten days old. 

In the afternoon Mr. David and I drove 
to Matautu, he in his buckboard, and I 
driving Jack, my brother’s horse. Arriv- 
ing there we called on Walter Lausen, 
manager for The Firm. He brought two 
bottles of Miinchener beer, and invited 
us to take dinner with him, which we de- 
clined, as we wished to call on Dr. Gre- 
vell, a millionaire who came to Savaii 
from South Africa. He has a large plan- 
tation, and is the only strong competitor 
of The Firm. We expected to take dinner 
here, but the doctor’s household was up- 
set, and we were glad to accept the once 
declined invitation of Mr. Lausen. 

Had a good dinner at Matautu, and 
during the conversation Mr. Lausen cen- 
sured me for walking from Matautu to 
Safotu. Had I told him I was Pere 
Mennel’s brother he would have enjoyed 
taking me there. Little did I know there 
was a Lausen, or any one else, that was 
interested in me at this, my first landing- 
place in Savaii. 





Co-operative Flour Mill Abandoned 


The Australian Baker, just received, 

a pertaining to a co-operative flour 
mill: 
Considerably less has been heard in 
Sydney, N. S. W., trade circles this 
month about the bakers’ co-operative mill 
proposal. Some of those promoting the 
project were rather sanguine in October 
of a successful flotation, but the sequel 
has not borne out their expectations. ‘The 
understanding is that the proposal has ~ 
been dropped. 

One reason assigned is that inability to 
raise the necessary capital proved the 
stumbling-block, but elsewhere we have 
been assured that this was not exactly so 
—that consideration of the special report 
presented to those interested led them to 
the conclusion that less profit than they at 
first anticipated lay in the enterprise; 
that, for example, those who stayed out- 
side might be able to obtain their flour on 
better terms, all things considered, than 
the co-operators. 

The general uncertainty which sur- 
rounded the scheme has been cleared 
away by the intelligence that a final meet- 
ing, which was somewhat in the nature of 
a winding-up, was held Nov. 23, when the 
project was definitely declared “off.” 
Presumably this left the intending par- 
ticipants a little better informed on mill- 
ing as a business proposition, and with 
their capital mainly intact. Millers are 
remarking, “I told you so!” 





New Use for Electric Truck 


The Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., 
has discovered a new use for electric 
trucks. Ordinarily, loaded cars of wheat 
are pulled into the unloading shed by 
means of a wire cable. While pulling in 
a car recently, the cable shaft snapped, 
and the drum was also broken. ‘This 
hecessitated a special order from Chicago, 
meaning the loss of probably a week be- 
fore it could be repaired. 

It was decided to try out the electric 
truck in the réle of a switch engine, and 
it has made good in its new assignment, 
the company reports, hauling a loaded 
car, weighing in the neighborhood of 
130,000 Ibs, with apparently as much ease 
as it would a few barrels of flour. 








Minneapolis Car-lot Crop Shipments 


The following table, prepared by H. M. Weston, of the Soo road, shows the car loadings 
of flour and millfeed by Minneapolis mills for the calendar year ended Dec. 31, 1916: 


‘ Total 

cC., C., M. & Oma- Great Rock Great M. & North. for 

Shippers— B. & Q. St. P. ha West. Island North. St. L. Pac, Soo year 
Barber Milling Co........ 52 569 538 2 0 8 59 43 53 1,396 
George C. Christian & Co. 67 826 216 26 71 44 61 13 71 1,395 
National Milling Co...... 88 124 171 31 16 40 29 54 29 582 
North Star Feed Co...... 4 15 27 4 2 13 4 12 10 91 
Nokomis Mill® .......... 49 726 281 54 185 169 140 108 63 1,775 
Russell-Miller Co. ....... 869 1,020 1,065 834 283 387 295 940 654 6,347 
Phoenix Mill Co. ........ 43 60 43 3 8 84 2 36 22 301 
Pillsbury Fl. Mills Co.... 2,631 7,296 8,751 1,485 1,997 3,616 1,419 2,038 4,709 33,942 
Atkinson Milling Co...... 6 464 87 13 17 4 42 33 724 
N. W. Consolidated Co... 817 2,467 2,382 684 452 1,348 1,276 973 2,468 12,867 
Washburn-Crosby Co, ... 5,124 10,643 8,995 2,650 1,489 6,113 2,275 2,508 4,072 42,869 











Totals, year .....++. 9,750 24,210 22,556 
*Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston. 











5,602 6,745 12,184 102,289 








5,808 4,540 10,894 














OATMEAL MILLER WANTED TO TAKE 
charge in a Canadian mill of 250 bbis 
capacity; steady position for right man; 
give references and state wages. Address 
435, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


GOOD STEADY ALL ROUND MILLER AS 
bolter; steady employment; salary $85 per 
month; eight-hour system and ten-hour 
when down for repairs; give age, married 
or single. Address George Kent, care St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Montreal, Can- 
ada. 


TOP-NOTCH FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 
—One for each of central states and two 
for New York state; don’t answer unless 
you can show clean, successful record as a 
flour salesman; state age, sales record, ter- 
ritory you know best and salary wanted, 
in first letter. Address 431, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 

















Poetry from the Front 


A miller reports that a young lady em- 
ployed in a Canadian mill office, anxious 
to help the boys at the front, manufac- 
tured a pair of socks, and sent them to 
France, with a card giving her name and 
address. In course of time she received 
an answer from the grateful recipient, 
couched in verse, as follows: 

“Sox received, 

Some fit; 

Wear one for a helmet and one for a mitt; 
Glad to meet you when I’ve done my bit,— 
But where in hell did you learn to knit?” 


* * 


Big-Stick Methods 
The esteemed New York Globe says 
that Branny’s Pure Food Directory “is 
actually a return to big-stick methods.” 
That is exactly our idea of it,—big-stick 





methods at twenty-si€ cents per advertis- 
ing line. 


“We will be glad,” says the Globe, “to 


send you an application blank and sub- 
mit your product to Mr. McCann.” 


No, thank you Mr. Globe, say we. 


+ * 


Hints for the Rich 

The valued Department of Agriculture 
says that potatoes may be substituted in 
part for wheat flour, “using three pounds 
of mashed potatoes and two and a quarter 
pounds of wheat flour.” The resulting 
bread, it says, has “an appetizing odor 
and a very agreeable taste.” 

Very likely. But the problem of the 
cost of high living would be better solved 
if the Department of Agriculture would 
suggest some way by which mashed po- 
tatoes would taste the same with inex- 
pensive flour substituted in part for 
potatoes at $2.50 a bushel. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








HEAD MILLER FOR 120-BBL SPRING 
wheat mill; must be able to produce re- 
sults; state age, experience and salary 
expected. Address 455, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AGGRESSIVE SPRING WHEAT MILL 
wants high-grade salesmen for Wisconsin, 
Illinois, central states and eastern terri- 
tory; we have the goods and will make it 
interesting for the right kind of men; ap- 
plications considered strictly confidential; 
give full details in first letter. Address 
457, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








YOUNG MARRIED MAN WANTS POSI- 
tion as second miller; can come at once; 
Please state wages paid. Address 454, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY FIRST-CLASS MILLER WITH EXCEP- 
tional experience; hard or soft wheat; 
highest references both to character and 
ability; now employed but seek larger mill 
and better opportunity. Address 268, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN MILL OF 
300 to 1,000 bbls; spring or winter wheat; 
wide experience; up-to-date; guarantee 
best results; can come on short notice; 
go anywhere; good references. Address 
446, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





INDUSTRIOUS, TEMPERATE OFFICE 
salesman with four years’ experience in 
hard and soft wheat mills desires change; 
thoroughly familiar with freight rates and 
all around office work; best of references, 
Address 433, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A HEAD MILLER OF WIDE EXPERI- 
ence on all kinds of wheat is open for 
position; can handle any mechanical 
problem, including steam generating and 
power units to bringing entire plant up to 
high point of efficiency in manufacturing 
costs and quality; especially desire to hear 
from plant unsatisfactory from either 
standpoint; will go anywhere for a try- 
out. Address “Indiana,” 459, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 





BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER; MID- 


dle-aged, single man; strong, healthy and 
strictly temperate; am thoroughly experi- 
enced in grinding hard and soft wheat, 
both blended and separately; satisfaction 
guaranteed under normal conditions; sat- 


isfactory references on demand; please 
state kind and capacity of mill, salary 
paid and full particulars, by letter or 


wire night letter; would take full charge 
of medium-sized mill if in fi-st-class run- 
ning order and absolutely clean. W. B. 
Moon, Merchants Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


central southern Minnesota, M. & St. L. 
railroad; solid brick, concrete basement, 
three-story, fully equipped, first-class; 
8,000 bus storage; power oil engine, feed 


mill motor power; mill in operation; plenty 
of wheat at mill door; other business rea- 


son for selling; terms cash or part cash 
or trade for real estate. Address 449, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE — SECOND-HAND VICTOR 
wheat heaters and Beall wheat steamers, 
tested and guaranteed good as new for 
work, at half price. Willford Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL LOCATED IN 





A BARGAIN—COMPLETE MACHINERY 
for 150-bbl flour mill, practically new, 
including wagon and other scales, for sale; 
engine and 80 h-p boiler; must be seen 
to be appreciated; must be disposed of 
within 60 days. D. G. Donahue, 312 
Plymouth Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 





FOR SALE—COMPLETE MODERN FLOUR 
blending plant with lease of building, lo- 
cated on the Chicago Junction railway, 
with best switching facilities in Chicago; 
capacity for blending 500 to 600 bbis in 
10 hours; room to store 10,000 bbis of 
flour; all in first-class working order; will 
be vacated soon for larger quarters. Ad- 
dress 389, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 





FOR SALE—ONE PRACTICALLY NEW 
Twin City cross compound engine, rope 
drive, in perfect condition; size 14 and 28 
by 36 inches, capable of developing from 
300 to 380 h-p; only run about four years; 
also one 500 h-p Cochrane feed water 
heater, one Twin City belt drive con- 
denser, two tubular boilers 64 inches by 
18 feet, licensed for 125 lbs steam pres- 
sure; one Smith Vale steam-driven fire 
pump; one belt drive boiler feed pump, 
together with all steam gauges, vacuum 
gauges, piping, fittings, and everything 
that goes with a first-class steam plant; 
this is no junk, but a first-class steam 
plant in every respect; reason for selling, 
have put in electric power. Address Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn. 






January 17, 1917 















NEW ENGLAND 
SALESMAN 


We want a man thoroughly 
acquainted with New England 
trade to travel the field under 
direction of our Boston agents; 
highest quality flour and fine 
backing and splendid adver- 
tising in the field; to the right 
man we will pay $150 to $175 
@ month and expenses; fine 
opportunity. Address in confi- 
dence 367, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 































Wanted— General Superintendent 


with headquarters at Buffalo, charge of five 
plants in four cities, good position for big 
man, give all particulars, including experi- 
ence, references and salary expected, in first 
letter. Address 430, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


‘STORAGE 
7) TRANSIT 
THE ame a a pecans co. 



































We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








FOR SALE 


Being desirous to retire 
from business, the directors 
of The Alberta Milling Co., 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta, 
offer for sale their well ap- 
pointed and equipped mill 
and property, situated on 
lots 231-2-3-4-5 and 6. Half 
of lot 228 with spur track 
direct from the C. N. Rail- 
way yards. All in Block 2, 
Hudson’s Bay Reserve. 

The mill is equipped with 
Nordyke & Marmon ma- 
chinery; Goldie and McCul- 
loch Jerome Wheelock 250 
h-p engine; 2 boilers 16x51, 
feet; electric dynamo, etc. 
One elevator 80,000 and one 
40,000 bus capacity. Flour 
house 25x160, two stories. 
Mill present capacity 350 
bbls per day, working in 
first-class condition. 

The plant was located and 
built with the view of dou- 
bling its capacity. 

D. R. FRASER, President 
9358 100a Ave., Edmonton, Alberta 





WANTED TO CORRESPOND WITH PARTY 


to take one-third share in 250-bbl mill 
located in western Minnesota, on C., M. 
& St. P. Ry; must be practical miller; this 
is a good chance for man with small capi- 
tal to get in business. Write to Fred 
Robinson, Dunkerton, Iowa. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON- 


dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR IM- 


proved farm, 100-bbl Allis reel mill; 
water power, feed mills, sidetrack, ware- 
house, etc; located center of city of 4,500. 
Address 453, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





Wanted— 
Pennsylvania Representative 


Salesman with acquaintance 
and ability, to sell old, estab- 
lished brand in Pennsylvania; 
the right man can make an 
exceptionally good income with 


this account; correspondence 
confidential. Address 452, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 








FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 80-BBL CA- 


pacity, seven double standard rolis, three 
high corn meal, in good condition, both 
steam and gas power, located at Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, in center of famous coal 
district; plenty of wheat at mill door; two 
railroads; will sell one-fourth interest, 
one-half, or all at a bargain. Address 
James W. Bell, Cambridge, Ohio. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 
Up-to-date 250 barrel Steam Roller Flour- 
ing Mill, Brick Buildings, located in South- 
ern Minnesota, with established trade on 
Mill Brands, enjoying transit privileges on 
Wheat and Products. Reason for selling, 
owner watts to retire from active business. 

dress 381, Care Northwestern Miller. 
























































Estabrook Pute you on a wheat 
Laboratory equality with the ¥ 


iggest mills i 
Service the world 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 




















Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 


Twin City Machine Co. 
GARBETT & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 








Me 
The 


Day 
Dust 
Collector 


Superior to 
all others 


The Day Compan 


y 
Sole Manufacturers 















































